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Throughout California, earnest professional groups are constantly 
at work pushing out new frontiers of educaiional practice. Under the 
auspices of professional organizations, groups work together to identify 
and define educational problems and pool the knowledge and experience 
of the members in finding practical solutions. 

The first public kindergartens in California were established approxi 
mately 85 years ago in San Francisco. Previous to July 1, 1947, kinder 
gartens in the state were supported by local school district funds. 
A constitutional amendment passed in 1946, however, provided that 
after July 1, 1947, some financial support to kindergartens would be 
given by the state. Although most of the larger districts have main 
tained kindergartens for years, smaller districts and rural areas, for 
financial reasons, usually have not provided educational facilities for 
kindergarten-age children and kindergartens were frequently regarded 
as an advantage of urban areas. In past years, many kindergarten 
teachers were employed on a part-time basis and often were not 
comparable in professional status and salary to teachers in the elemen 
tary school. 

Since 1947, kindergarten education has expanded rapidly in Cali 
fornia. On October 31, 1954, an enrollment of 225,072 was reported 
in the kindergartens of California as compared with 243,345 in first 
grade and 217,763 in second grade. Obviously, a very large per cent 


of children eligible for kindergarten are actually in attendance. 


The expansion of kindergarten opportunity has brought in its wake 
a multiplicity of problems. Housing for this great number of children 
and the task of securing adequately prepared teachers continue to be 
major problems. Although specific data are not available at this time, 
relatively few schools are maintaining single full-time kindergarten 
sessions of 180 minutes a day. Most of the kindergarten children are 
in so-called “double sessions” providing 130 minutes a day. In a num 
ber of districts four different groups of children use the same facilities 
each day at four different sessions. 
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While school boards and school administrators are striving to solve 
problems of housing and personnel, education goes on for a quarter of 
a million children of four years nine months to approximately six years 
of age. The quality of this educational experience is of tremendous 
importance, and school systems throughout California are endeavoring 
through in-service education programs to realize the full potential of 
kindergarten education opportunity for California’s youngest pupils. 


The kindergarten provides the portal to the child’s total educational 
experience. During this strategic period, physical needs and physical 
defects can be recognized. Good health habits relating to cleanliness, eat- 
ing, safety, and rest may be established. Children are provided oppor 
tunity to play and work together co-operatively and to learn to under- 
stand and appreciate each other. Children grow in understanding of 
their physical and social environment. They grow in ability to express 
themselves through language, art, music, and rhythms. They develop 
physical skills. They learn good habits of work and care of materials. 
The kindergarten provides opportunity for teachers to work with parents 
in their mutual task of rearing well-adjusted citizens. 

To the realization of these purposes, the Committee on Early Child- 
hood Education has addressed its energy and time and has co-operatively 
produced the material published in this issue of the Journal. Authorship 
has been indicated in footnotes to each article. All the articles represent 
many hours of conference and discussion. Appreciation is therefore ex- 
pressed to the membership of the entire committee whose names appear 
in the list that follows. Appreciation is also expressed to the California 
School Supervisors Association. 


Robert Belknap, Stanford University Administrative Interne Assigned 
to the County Superintendent of Schools, Santa Clara County 


Beryl Campbell, Associate Professor of Education and Supervisor, Child 
Study Laboratory, San Diego State College 


Marie Dickinson, Consultant in Elementary Education, office of County 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County 


Mrs. Ruth Edmands, Consultant in Elementary Education, office of 
County Superintendent of Schools, Colusa County 


Bethel Fry, Assistant Professor of Education, San Jose State College 


Frances Gulland, Assistant Professor of Education, San Jose State 
College 
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This issue of the Journal should serve to orient teachers new to 
kindergarten service and provide a succinct answer to questions regard 
ing growth and development of kindergarten children, appropriate edu- 
cative experiences, school, home and community relationships, and 
facilities, materials, and equipment. Lists of sources of further infor- 
mation and material are appended to the issue. The issue was prepared 
in the hope that it would serve as a basic guide for the in-service educa 
tion of kindergarten teachers in California. 


EXAMINATION SCHEDULED FoR CurricuLuM Lasoratrory CONSULTANT 


The civil service examination for the position of Curriculum Lab- 
oratory Consultant in the Division of Instruction of the California 
State Department of Education has been scheduled for November 19, 
1955. This is a newly established position which will involve the 
supervision of the Department's Curriculum Laboratory and the pro- 
vision of consultant services to curriculum development committees 
making use of the laboratory facilities. The person selected will be 
expected to be familiar with sources of curriculum materials and with 
procedures for developing courses of study, teachers’ guides, resource 
units and other items of a similar nature. The salary for the position 
begins at $613 monthly for 12 months and increases in five annual 
steps to $745 monthly. Persons interested in further information con 
cerning the requirements for the position or the scheduling of the ex- 
amination should address inquiries to the California State Personnel 
Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. 





GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 
OF KINDERGARTEN AGE’ 


One of the most important educational developments of the twentieth 
century is a better understanding of the process of child growth and 
development. Scientific study of children and careful analysis of their 
growth patterns have led to a greater understanding of children and 
have affected the ways of guiding them in home, school, and community. 
Each child is a unique individual. Although he will follow character 
istic patterns of growth, he is different from every other individual. 
While growth is continuous, it goes on at varying rates of speed in 
various parts of the body, at different periods in the development of 
bodily functions, and in each phase of growth. Often we find a child 
far ahead of age expectancies in his intellectual progress but far behind 
in social and emotional adjustment or we may find the reverse to be 
true. 


Sometimes it is disappointing to a child that he cannot see his growth 
take place. One little girl wakened her parents frequently during the 


night preceding her sixth birthday to ask “When will I be six?” In the 
morning, her teacher greeted her with the statement, “And now you 
are six.” “Yes,” said the child, “but I looked in the mirror and I am no 
different than I was yesterday.”. While growth goes on gradually, much 
takes place during the year in kindergarten. 

Growth patterns can be modified by such conditions as health or 
unusual experiences. The activities and environment of the kindergarten 
directly influence the growth of children. A familiar and imporiant 
principle is that development proceeds from the general to the specific. 
Beginning kindergarten children are apt to respond with the whole 
body and find it difficult to control specific muscles or specific parts of 
the body. As they progress through the year, the ability to use arm 
movement without involving legs, or eyes without using voices, are 
satisfying achievements. 

During the past few years, attention has been focused upon the 
child’s own feelings about his progress and growth. The attitudes ac 
quired during these early years result from the way the individual feels 


' Prepared by Beryl Campbell, Enid Hause, Elizabeth Klemer, Marie Lovell, Joyce Schmock, 
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toward the people with whom he works and plays and toward the events 
of his life. All phases of growth and development are dependent on each 
other and are interrelated. Each year's experiences are built upon ex 
periences of past years. It is the right of all children to have a valuable 
year in kindergarten according to their needs. 

Children entering kindergarten show many of the characteristics of 
children just completing the period. called later infancy. They are still 
highly individualistic but they are on the threshold of a new period of 
growth when they will explore the possibilities of what it means to work 
and play with others. What does the behavior of the beginning kinder 
garten child tell about his physical growth, his mental development, and 
his social and emotional maturity? 


Curpren Make Sreapy Gains in Puysica, Growtu 

Physically the child entering kindergarten is in a period of slow 
structural growth compared to the rapid growth of his very early years. 
He is energetic and constantly active, but not with the random activity 
of the younger child. He still tires easily and shows his fatigue by rest- 
lessness or by being cross rather than wanting to lie down or sit down 
to rest. He can run, climb, jump, and even balance himself fairly well. 
_ He can ride a tricycle well, showing increased skill in the use of his 
arms, his legs, and his trunk. Gaining control of large muscles helps 
him to gain control over his entire body. The skillful use of his hands 
and small muscles will come later. Probably he has established his 
handedness, but he may still use both hands when new tasks are pre- 
sented. His eye development is not complete and he may be far-sighted. 
He depends upon his hearing for much learning. 

In kindergarten the child is now accepting group membership with 
its varying responsibilities as a follower or a leader. He contributes to 
group plans and activities though he may also be absorbed in individual 
projects. He continues to be engaged in active play, using his large 
muscles freely in climbing, running, and jumping. He also plays 
imaginatively. The jungle gym may become a monkey cage to him as 
he hangs by hands and by knees and swings from one bar to another. 
The tricycle or wagon may become a car, a motorcycle, or a truck that 
speeds down the walk. The kindergarten child enjoys responding rhyth- 
mically to music by clapping, skipping, marching, bending, and swaying. 
He uses his body to imitate animal movements as the waddling duck. 
After vigorous play the child learns to relax for a short, quiet period. 
Development of the small muscles is revealed as he fastens buttons, 
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laces his shoes, uses the hammer and nails, uses crayolas, paint brushes, 
scissors, and builds houses with the small blocks. In addition to inde- 
pendent care for his physical needs of toileting, washing, and dressing, 
healthful habits are now being established. He learns to wash his hands 
before eating and after toileting. With guidance he learns to drink 
properly, places only food in his mouth rather than fingers and other 
objects, and covers his mouth when sneezing or coughing. 

After a year in the kindergarten, the typical six- or near six-year-old 
emerges with certain characteristics and evidences of physical-emotional- 
social growth quite advanced from those apparent in the beginning days 
of kindergarten. He has grown in stature; he can catch a ball, balance 
on the jungle gym bar, handle scissors, and shape intricate details in 
clay. These achievements reveal he is gaining power in muscle co- 
ordination. His health is more robust than when he entered school as 
indicated by the resistance he has built up against colds and other 
common viruses. His earlier need for aimless activity is channeling 
toward tremendous drives, and he continues to demand outlets for 
carrving, pushing, pulling, jumping, hanging, tumbling, running, skip- 
ping, manipulating, digging, and balancing. 


KINDERGARTEN EXTENDS THE YOUNG CuHILD’s 
INTELLECTUAL HorIzons 


Mentally or intellectually the child entering kindergarten is learning 
many new things, is curious, and eager for new experiences. He is 
beginning to use language to solve his problems, though he will still 
grab or point, kick or push, or cry when thwarted, upset, or hurried. 
The development of language has a profound influence upon his social 
development as soon as he begins to exchange ideas with other five 
year-olds. He has a vivid imagination and frequently has difficulty in 
distinguishing between fact and fantasy. He is extremely curious and 
is interested in simple scientific explanations of everyday experiences 
and observations. He is more interested in activity and material than 
in the expression of ideas. 

In a few months of kindergarten attendance, the child has been 
exposed to a wide range of interests. His language powers are develop 
ing and he is eager to verbalize and is learning to listen. Concepts and 
speaking vocabulary are increased through many such firsthand experi 
ences as block building, study trips, dramatic play, and group discussions. 
He is learning the technique of solving problems. The teacher helps 
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the children to recognize the problem and to discover ways to find an 
answer. She may use thought-provoking questions, pictures, or experi- 
mentation to collect information. The child is beginning to gain insight 
into quantitative relationships as he observes, for instance, that milk at 
home comes in a larger bottle than at school. He learns through school 
banking and dramatic play that money is a medium of exchange. He 
begins to have an understanding of time, perhaps noticing when the 
clock shows time to go home. His interest in nature leads to the many 
objects which may be found on the science shelf and in the animal 
cage. Questions on “how” and “why” are characteristic of this period 
of growth. 

Toward the end of the kindergarten year the child has shown great 
progress intellectually. His speech is clearer and reflects more confidence 
in himself. His sentence structure is more complex, and he uses more 
adjectives and nouns in his speaking vocabulary. An abundance of 
sensory experience during his kindergarten program has helped to train 
him to listen and follow directions; eye focus is more accurate and he 
begins to point Gut minute likenesses and differences while his powers 
of observation are on the increase. If the kindergarten program has been 
both satisfying and stimulating, the child asks questions which reveal 
his extending curiosity, his urge to investigate, to explore and experi- 
ment with nature and activities in the world around him. He “reads” 
pictures and is becoming more aware of the symbols. He may often ask, 
“What does it say?” 


SociaL Sensitiviry Increases With GulpaNnce 


Socially the child makes tremendous strides during his first months 
in kindergarten. The child is still more concerned with approval by 
adults than with approval by others of his own age. He has learned to 
understand the expressions of adults and often conforms willingly. 
At times, however, he may still show strong resistance to authority and 
verbally express this resistance. He may still find social satisfaction in 
imaginary companions, and at first he may be solitary and socially 
indifferent to other children. He will increasingly crave the companion- 
ship of other children of his own age. He has learned something of the 
rights of others. Upon entering kindergarten the child usually has a 
keen sense of ownership. Unless influenced by someone older, he is 
not concerned about race, color, or economic status in choosing his 
playmates. His feelings about race reflect the influence of parents and 
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other adults or what they have taught him. Nor is he conscious of sex 
differences; he will play and fight with others of his own or the oppo- 
site sex. 

Emotionally the child is facing a most important milestone as he 
enters school for the first time. He is an individualist and is an inde- 
pendent personality. He is comfortable to the degree that he feels secure 
at school and at home. He may be apprehensive about leaving his 
mother and father for the first time and may need assurance that he 
is valued both at home and school. He looks at the new situation with 
mixed emotions—the new teacher, the large room, the many children, 
and the variety of materials. New adjustments are revealed as he learns 
new and more acceptable ways to express his emotions. Soon there is 
less crying, calling for help, and less physical expression of his feelings. 
He may even begin to recognize others who are more skillful than he 
and can exercise some emotional control. 


During the kindergarten year the child learns to accept the classroom 
routine, especially the short work period. Although interested in his 
task, when given a two- or three-minute warning by the teacher, he 
has learned to complete his task and to clean up promptly. Usually 
he shares blocks, toys, and ideas. He shows more consideration for 
others and some courtesy to classmates and adults. He has become con- 
scious of social relationships among his classmates and is extending his 
understandings into the community. Through personal visits and 
through dramatic play he becomes acquainted with the postman, the 
doctor, and the groceryman as community helpers. The teacher ar- 
ranges an environment that will satisfy both individual and group 
interests. In the classroom the child has opportunities to play, to talk, 
to listen, to plan, to face and solve problems, to create, to experiment, 
to explore, to feel satisfaction with himself, and to achieve status in the 
group. The five-year-old’s successful progress is dependent upon a 
“togetherness” relationship of his parents and the teacher. There needs 
to be a supporting climate if optimum growth is to be achieved. 

During the year, too, the child is becoming more secure in his rela 
tionships with the teacher and with his peer group. He is developing 
pride and satisfaction in the completion of a task and is often equally 
pleased at the success of his group in solving more intricate problems. 
He still needs the teacher's approval and praise. He is learning when 


tears or laughter are acceptable. Rather than hurting someone or destroy- 
ing property he finds other ways of channeling his emotions. He begins 
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to face problems by making such choices as finding a car when no trucks 
are available rather than quarreling. His sense of humor is developing 
with an appreciation for the absurd. A little girl in a fancy hat and a 
kitchen apron brought forth a laugh and a response from Jim, “She's 
making biscuits with her hat on!” 

At the end of the year the child is adjusting well to school and be- 
ginning to identify himself with the larger school group. He plays 
longer and more harmoniously with others, has acquired new friends, 
and has fewer emotional upsets. He begins to understand the need for 
safety rules and is eager to do his part. He begins to have strong 
feelings of fairness and unfairness; he often fluctuates between stretches 
of high spirits and activity and short periods of thoughtfulness when 
he is momentarily distressed over the loss of his pet or when his favorite 
playmate has deserted him. He likes to take responsibility and thrives 
on praise. There is a new degree of kindness and consideration for 
others emerging in his conversation, and he has begun to realize that 
he gains more satisfaction when he co-operates with others. He spends 
less time with his family and more time with friends of his own age. 
He is more interested in group activities and is more apt to take his 
turn on the slide, share the ball, and wait in line for his blocks. He 
loses his sweater less often and begins to take pride in caring for his 
own materials and possessions. Skills in leadership and followership can 
be spotted. Through building with blocks, creating rhythms to music, 
expressing himself in art, enjoying poems and stories, he feels a sense 
of achievement. Through class trips and many varied experiences he 
has begun to build a background of information which helps him 
understand his relationship to the :ommunity and school and gives 
him a feeling of security in anticipa’ 1 new experiences. 

It has been said that probably the . eatest adjustment one makes in 
life is that from the home to the school. Therefore, a year in a good 
kindergarten is of extreme importance to each child in his total develop 
ment. Every child should have this opportunity to gain experiences ap 
propriate to his stage of development and be allowed to progress at his 
own rate of speed. When the kindergarten meets the needs of each 
child and his group, it makes a tremendous contribution toward the 
wholesome growth and development that follow during the next years. 





BASIC EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCES FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN * 


What can the kindergarten help young children learn? In a flexible 
and stimulating environment, the teacher can successfully guide young 
children in learning to live, work, and play together in a friendly, pur- 
poseful, democratic way. The kindergarten program is planned to con- 
tribute to the child’s physical health and emotional adjustment, to 
make communication an increasingly effective and satisfying experi- 
ence to him, to develop the child’s positive attitudes toward people and 
their activities, and to encourage in him appreciation and expression of 
aesthetic impulses. The kindergarten teacher is aware of each child's 
needs and provides educative experiences that will enable him to de- 
velop to his fullest. Building upon learning which has been going on 
since birth, the kindergarten helps children move into wider social 
experiences and builds resources in them for continued success in school. 


In planning for five-year-olds, the teacher encourages their social, 


emotional, mental, and physical growth. She keeps in mind the need 
for individual, small group, and larger group activities and for a rhythm 
of vigorous and quiet activities. She realizes that the entire day is an 
experience in social living and that all phases of learning are inter- 
related. She plans for a day of learning experiences that will help chil 
dren develop important knowledge, attitudes, and skills. 


Many interests of children in the kindergarten center in the home, 
the harbor, the airport, or the grocery store. Children are naturally 
interested in the people, activities, and things about them. Their curi- 
osity is aroused by things that move and make a noise. They are 
fascinated with plants and animals. Because five-year-olds have so much 
to explore and because their attention span is short, their interests 
frequently shift and return often with renewed vigor and depth. 
Children deepen meanings as they obtain and verify information 
through study trips, films, and pictures, and listen to the teacher read. 
They discover new relationships through discussion with the teacher 
or in a small group. They organize and apply their ideas as they engage 


1 Prepared by Helen Juneman, Thelma Pierce, Edith Redit, chairman. 
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in dramatic play, painting, constructing with blocks or wood, and make 
up stories, poems, rhythms, and songs. 

Through these experiences, children learn to plan their activities, to 
observe carefully and accurately, and to express their ideas and feelings 
through various media. Girls and boys learn to work happily and effec 
tively with other children, to appreciate their own ability to contribute 
and to value the contributions of others. These are the experiences 
which help children to relate themselves realistically to school, to home, 
and to the community and which lead to social and emotional adjust 
ment for each child. 

The interests selected for development in a particular kindergarten 
will depend upon the resources available in the school environment 
and in the community, upon the interests and needs of the children, 
and upon the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the teacher. Certain 
interests are common to almost all children. Their dramatic play in 
cludes brief episodes in grocery store, hat shop, clothing store, bakery, 
variety store, service station, fire-station, activities involving cars, trucks, 
boats, airplanes, as well as homemaking activities. Many valuable 
learnings are achieved when any of these interests are extended. 

Often the suggestion for an activity comes from a child. Jimmy, so 
active and boisterous—wearing out shoes at a great rate—calls out, 
“I'm going to get new shoes! On Wednesday I’m going to get new 
shoes!” The teacher, recognizing the possibilities for significant learn 
ing, arranges with Jimmy's mother and the storekeeper to include the 
kindergarten class in the purchase of Jimmy's new shoes. Plans for the 
trip are carefully made. Permission must be obtained from the principal 
and notes of permission must be sent home for mothers’ signatures. 
Two or three important safety rules are agreed upon by the children, 
the teacher, and the accompanying parents. Courtesy and consideration 
in visiting a store are discussed. Some of the children’s questions are 
selected to focus their attention during the trip. 

On the trip, the teacher notices in the children’s comments their 
interests, observations, and attitudes. She makes notes of ideas to be 
clarified, understandings to be enlarged, and behavior to be discussed 
at a later time. The teacher also notes what engages the children’s 
interest and will be likely to occur in dramatic play. She knows they 
will re-enact the various activities of measuring the foot, trying on 
many kinds of shoes, selecting one kind, making the purchase, wrap- 
ping up the package, and carrying the treasured new shoes home. 
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Back at school, after the trip, the children are encouraged to talk 
freely zbout the things that interested them. They express their ideas 
in various ways, through block building, construction, painting, clay 
modeling, music, stories, or dramatic play. Thank you letters to the 
storekeeper and to the parents who helped may be dictated by the 
children and written by the teacher. 

Any experience, such as the foregoing study trip, from which the 
children have learned appears later in dramatic play, although the play 
may not develop immediately or in its entirety. Thinking and feeling 
what it is like to be someone or something other than oneself—the shoe 
clerk, Mother, Daddy, the postman, the fireman, an animal, a train, 
or a bus, is the natural way children make sense out of life and of the 
world they live in. Through dramatic play and block building children 
clarify their ideas, develop desirable attitudes, and appreciations, and 
establish wholesome feelings about themselves and their playmates. 

The teacher learns about the children as they reveal in dramatic 
play how they perceive people and their activities. By helping children 
get a quick setting for their play, the teacher encourages expression 
and satisfaction. This play is serious learning which gives the teacher 
insight into children’s understanding and attitudes. Gradually through 
the gathering of more information from many sources, children are 
helped to correct and clarify their ideas as well as to extend them. 
Their play becomes co-ordinated as they begin to see the relationships 
among people, things, and activities. Through dramatic play, children 
not only gain appreciations of people and their work but also learn to 
relate themselves more effectively to one another. 

Block building, too, reveals the children’s interests and what they 
know. At first, children may build only to knock down. But with 
increasing purpose and observation their building more accurately 
represents what they have seen or places they have been. At times 
they project into the future, as Tommy who built the “road of to 
morrow.” And as children learn more about relationships, their building 
becomes more complex and interrelated. Early in the year children 
may work alone at block building, but with time more and more co 
operation develops. 

To help children clarify and extend their concepts the teacher needs 
to make careful notes of the play and building. She may want to dis 
cuss a particular incident with children, ask questions which will open 
new horizons, or lead them to study pictures, repeat a walk, see a film, 
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or interview a worker. Teachers have in reserve materials which will 
enrich dramatic play as need for it arises. The right thing at the right 
time stimulates further learning and adds to satisfaction. Throughout 
these experiences, the teacher helps the children gain an understanding 
of home and community life through emphasizing common needs for 
food, a place to live, clothes to wear, transportation, education, recre- 
ation, and religious experiences. 

A variety of play centers which suggest home and neighborhood 
activities should be invitingly arranged indoors and outdoors. At the 
beginning of the year, these centers should be very simple with only 
the most necessary materials provided. As the play develops additional 
materials are provided by the children themselves or by the teacher to 
deepen and increase the learnings. 

There must be sufficient space so that children may play in small 
groups and at some distance from each other. The number of centers 
should be limited to those which the teacher can observe and guide 
adequately. Too many areas may be overstimulating and distracting to 
children. Each center should be arranged so as to have unity, purpose 
and meaning, and should lend itself to a particular kind of learning. 

The kindergarten, indoors and outdoors, might contain the following 
interest centers. 

One large area for housekeeping play. ‘This may possibly be a living room, 
a kitchen, and a bedroom with appropriate furniture to take care of the various 
activities. This center, with frequent changes in emphasis—cooking, washing 


and ironing, cleaning house, caring for the baby, marketing, moving—will prob- 
ably last throughout most of the year. 

One or two areas where buying and selling of goods or services for interrelated 
play with the home center takes place. The children may need a grocery store, 
bakery, meat market, clothing or hat shop, barber shop, beauty shop, or shoe 
repair store. Dramatic play centers such as these may remain in place for two or 
three weeks and be set up again during the year with varying emphasis. The 
hollow blocks may be used for quick construction of a store, a bus, a school. 

Two areas for block building, one for large hollow blocks and one for floor 
blocks. Buildings for use in connection with motor toys—trucks, airplanes, 
trains, boats, or with farm animals are usually made of blocks and generally 
change every day because of the young child’s shifts in interest. This block 
building is repeated with modifications at intervals throughout the year. When 
depth and complexity of building are attained, the structures often remain 
standing for several days. Hollow blocks used with floor blocks for indoor build- 
ing are also used extensively in outdoor play. 


In such an environment, with guidance by the teacher children grow 
in ability to express their ideas, thoughts, and feelings in socially accept- 
able ways. They learn to communicate with one another and enjoy 
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working together, to recognize and solve their own problems, to use 
numbers in meaningful situations, to ob:ain, verify, and apply infor- 
mation needed in activities, to assume responsibility for group welfare, 
and to evaluate their activities. 

The five-year-old is full of energy. He is eager to explore and manipu- 
late things in his environment, for his curiosity is insatiable. Recognizing 
these characteristics, teachers plan the kind of environment and curric 
ulum that will utilize the natural drives of young children. In modern 
school plants more and more work is carried on outdoors. Just being 
out-of-doors seems to stimulate most children to be vigorous and enthusi 
astic. Physical health and development must be safeguarded outdoors as 
well as indoors. 

The outdoors affords many opportunities for children to develop skills 
of running, skipping, jumping, and hopping. Each child will enter into 
these activities according to his interest. Certain children learn at first 
by watching and imitating or participating with one or two others. The 
teacher has an important role here as she notes how frequently some 
children participate with others, activities in which they engage, and 
the apparatus they use. If Mary has never had an opportunity to climb 
at home, she may be timid about using the jungle gym or slide and 
persist in playing in the sandbox or she may just watch. On the other 
hand, Donald may be fearless and attempt climbing, jumping, or swing 
ing which may bring serious consequences to him or endanger other 
children. He may give wrong ideas to others as to how apparatus is to 
be used. So the teacher must continually encourage certain children, 
redirect the energies of others, and set boundaries for ones like Bill 
who said, “I can climb faster and higher than Walter. Watch me!” 

Simple, well-chosen, outdoor equipment helps develop large muscles 
and provides for healthful and vigorous exercise. The range of activi 
ties includes pumping in swings, climbing on the jungle gym, using 
the slide and teeter correctly, climbing on low acting-bars, balancing 
on the walking boards, swinging from an old tire, using a small ladder 
against a wall or sturdy packing box. All children, from the most timid 
to the most venturesome, and at all stages of physical development, can 
take part. Large concrete pipes, barrels, and boxes of various sizes to 
climb in or crawl through add to the possibilities for vigorous activity. 
Motor skills develop through use of tricycles, wagons, and wheelbarrows. 
Children also find hoops to roll, balls to throw, catch, bounce, and chase 
offer other sources of satisfaction. 
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Sand is a good medium for experimentatian because children can 
pour, sift, dig, or pat it into shape. To stimulate creative play, all or 
part of the sand should be a bit wet. Water may be added by the 
children using small sprinkling cans, buckets, pans, or old teakettles. 
Children like to use flour sifters, funnels, egg beaters, cans, cooking 
spoons, and sieves discarded from their mothers’ kitchens. 

Since young children are interested in machines, the sandbox is also 
a convenient place to express ideas about all forms of transportation. 
Tunnels and bridges are quickly constructed by digging. A few pieces 
of wood serve as tracks for trains and streetcars. Because children have 
seen major highway construction going on, they often get new ideas 
of road building which they try out in the sandbox. Some may use 
dump trucks and shovels, while others use blocks as graders. The more 
observant or imaginative may attempt to reproduce the complex struc 
ture of cloverleaf turns and wide freeways. Children may also build 
houses in the sand, play baker, carry on cooking and other activities 
they have observed. 

Co-operative and interrelated play emerges with maturity and experi 
ence. For instance, Herbert, Dave, and Jimmy were much interested 
in using ocean liners and a tug boat in their sandbox. Dave said, “I wish 
we had some blue ocean.” “Yeah,” said the other two. They cast about 
to see what they might use. It was a beautiful morning and painting at 
the easels was a popular outdoor activity. At this moment, Dorothy was 
painting a picture which contained only blue sky. Immediately Jimmy 
suggested that Dorothy might “make us some ocean.” When asked if 
she would she said, not too enthusiastically, “I guess so.” An eager offer 
came from Joan at a nearby easel, “I'll make you a rough ocean. You'll 
like my ocean.” In a few minutes, two papers were covered with “ocean.” 
With a minimum of direction from the teacher these children were 
growing into interrelated play patterns. 

Hollow blocks can be used outdoors, where there is more space, even 
better than indoors. They can be combined with large boxes, boards, 
and other equipment, to build a boat, an airplane, a train or bus. 

Construction of articles needed in dramatic play affords another 
means of developing co-ordination. Construction may be quite simple 
but very satisfying to a five-year-old. Usually a need for an airplane 
or playhouse furniture prompts the workman to seek the construction 
center. Children who have never had access to a hammer or saw before 
may at first pound nails into a piece of wood or try out the saws. They 
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need time for this manipulative stage as they learn to use materials 
and tools. Later they use their growing skills to make something for 
the playhouse or sandbox. 

Other learning experiences possible out-of-doors are gardening and 
care of pets. In preparation for making a garden the group may visit 
a nearby flower and vegetable garden and purchase seeds and plants 
at a neighborhood nursery. Small plots of ground should be prepared 
for the children to plant seed. Vegetables and flowers which mature in 
a short time maintain children’s interests and afford most satistaction. 
Children enjoy gathering sweet peas or marigolds and arranging them 
for the playhouse. They may also arrange flowers for the classroom or 
take a bouquet to the principal’s or nurse’s office. A party featuring 
garden products may be one of the social events of the kindergarten 
year. Many science concepts are deepened as children care for the 
plants and watch them grow. 

When children care for pets at school they learn how animals change 
as they grow and the kind of care they require. Before an animal is 
brought to school the teacher and children consider several problems: 
What are the needs of the animal? Can suitable housing be provided 
so that the pet will be comfortable, have exercise, and be kept clean? 
How will the proper food and fresh water be furnished? Children 
develop a feeling of responsibility as they consider the advisability of 
taking an animal from the place where it lives and keeping it at school. 
The teacher encourages the children to assume responsibility for the 
care of their pets. Usually it is desirable to keep animals at school for 
only one day, but they may be kept for several days when good living 
conditions can be provided. 

The children work in as many outdoor centers as the teacher is able 
to supervise. Interest is sustained or directed by the addition of a new 
toy or piece of equipment. Outdoor activities play a major role in help 
ing the child to grow into a healthy, happy, curious youngster. 

Each day a new world opens to a young child as his teacher provides 
many sensory experiences through which he may explore and make a 
part of himself all that is around him. Walt Whitman described this 
exploration in the poem, “A Child Went Forth.” The wealth which 
the child takes unto himself—each in his own way at his own timing— 
through seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and touching—finds expres 
sion, again in personal ways, in line and color, sound and rhythm, 
word pictures, and language patterns. 
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The teacher provides many materials with which children manipulate, 
explore, and experiment. She encourages children to re-enact their im- 
pressions of life and to learn to understand and express their feelings. 
Because children’s interests and needs differ she presents many choices 
for aesthetic experiences. From time to time children choose singing, 
using rhythm instruments, block building, dramatic play, construction, 
interpreting with clay or paints, listening to stories, or taking walks. 

From the moment the kindergarten child enters the room and is 
greeted in a friendly manner until he leaves with a satisfied feeling 
about the day and an anticipation of tomorrow, he has many aesthetic 
experiences. As he makes an airplane he enjoys the sounds as he 
pounds with his hammer. He paints his plane so all may see the yellow 
streak go whizzing by in the blue sky. As a pilot he feels the rhythm 
of the plane as it dips, soars, turns and glides, and comes in for a safe 
landing. The entire experience puts him on good terms with himself 
and nature. 

A feeling of order, arrangement, neatness, and appropriateness ac- 
company all his activities throughout the day. As he puts the blocks 
away he notes their size, shape, and quantity, and develops a feeling 
of order. As he hangs up his wraps, he is developing a sense of neatness. 
As he chooses the right container in size, shape, and color for his 
treasured flowers, he is gaining a sense of appropriateness. As he puts 
away his toys, tools, and materials he senses the usefulness of order. 
As he helps his classmates arrange the books and straighten the chairs, 
he builds a feeling for arrangement. As he helps stir the paints, his 
enjoyment and appreciation of color are heightened. All these experi- 
ences create in him a consideration for others and bring a sense of 
harmony to his everyday life. 

Dramatic play in the home, store, and other interest centers en- 
compasses many aesthetic experiences. As he chooses materials for cur- 
tains, covers, and upholstery he builds an interest in color and design. 
As he handles these materials and the clothing used for dress-up, he 
gains an awareness of textures. As he arranges and rearranges the 
dishes and furniture, he develops a feeling for space relationships. He 
sings his favorite songs as he works about the house, sweeping, cooking, 
or caring for the baby. As dramatic play moves to shopping for gro- 
ceries, piloting a plane, and other life situations, he has many oppor- 
tunities to develop an appreciation of color, design, order, and space 
relationships. 
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He needs time, too, to sit down with his friends and sing favorite 
songs and to learn new ones. He has time to listen to music, to begin 
to discriminate among the sounds he hears. And he loves that time 
when he and others pretend to be rabbits, marching soldiers, airplanes. 
He likes to listen to the music to hear whether it is fast, slow, soft, loud, 
or jumpy. He likes to beat the rhythm on the drum or shake the tam 
bourine to the rhythm. All of these are the beginning of music skills 
which he will continue to develop throughout his school experience. 

He also needs time and material with which to try out his ideas or 
see what materials will do. He needs time to go to the easel to experi 
ment with color and the brush, to paint about the fire engine he just 
saw, the walk he took, or whatever experience he desires to express 
at this time. There is a time when he may go to the clay table to make 
an animal or pound out his feelings on the clay or to the finger painting 
set-up where he enjoys the big muscle movement as well as the medium 
itself, the lines his hands and arms can make, and the dramatic effect 
of colors mixing and changing. There is a time in his day when he 
learns the first steps in construction and has the thrill of making some- 
thing with wood and nails. And there are many times in his day— 
very important times—when he alone, or with others, talks with the 
teacher about effective ways to use the saw and hammer, to pull the 
clay to make the legs and arms, to handle the brush, and other ways 
to make his work more satisfying. 

On his walks he learns to see, listen to, and appreciate the beauties 
of nature. Every step of the way opens new vistas. His own doorstep 
becomes an exciting world as he develops his powers of observation. 
He learns to notice the little things that make such big differences. 
He is eager and happy to reproduce many of these beauties and won- 
ders in song and rhythm, color and design, and delightful word pictures. 

Sometimes he may want to sit and look at a beautiful flower, a 
friendly pet, a colorful picture, or listen to his favorite record, feel 
warm sand or cool grass in his fingers. To learn to be alone with one’s 
thoughts, to be quiet and reflect are big and important learnings. Each 
child needs encouragement in this direction. 


Language activity naturally accompanies all the activities of the five- 
and six-year-old. It enhances all the young child’s experiences and all 
his experiences in turn are reflected in his language expression. When 
his sensory experiences are vivid, he bubbles over with ideas and loves 
to talk about what he saw, what he did, how things look, how he feels. 
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Through this process he gains richer meaning for words he knows 
and he grows in ability to use language to communicate with others. 
Increasing maturity in language expression emerges as he has oppor- 
tunity to work out what he thinks. As he works at his block building, 
for instance, he naturally extends his speaking vocabulary and uses 
more complex language to fit the ideas he wants to express. It is satis- 
fying to him when the teacher writes some of his ideas and he listens 
as she reads them back to him. Regardless of where he is in the pat- 
tern of language development, he needs to feel adequate and successful. 
A feeling of confidence stimulates further learning. 

Story telling fulfills many needs in a child's life. Throughout the 
day the teacher finds the right moment to bring literature to one child 
alone or to a group of children. As a young child works with others to 
build a road, church, or bridge, the teacher may find an occasion to 
read to the group, poems such as James Tippett’s “Trains,” “Trucks,” 
“Tugs,” and “The River Bridge.” ! Or as he and his playmates become 
absorbed in playing house the time may be ripe for such poems as 
“Mix a Pancake” by Christina Rossetti, “Baby’s Bath” by Sarah Jane 
Harrington, “The Cupboard” by Walter De La Mare, “Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod” by Eugene Field,? or a story, “A Little House of 
Your Own” by Beatrice Schenk de Regniers.* And when a little tired 
from swinging, cycling, and climbing on the jungle gym he will relish 
a few moments with a book, particularly if his teacher has time to read, 
“How Do You Like to Go Up in a Swing.” Along with the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of literature, the beginning of many communi- 
cation skills is taking place. 

The uniqueness of aesthetic expression reveals itself through a se- 
quence of development common to all the arts. This sequence may 
include manipulation, experimentation, and representation or symboli 
zation. The learner may shift from one activity to another depending 
upon the nature of the materials, his familiarity with them, and how 
he feels at the time. All of these activities are educative for the child 
as he explores the possibilities of materials as a means of expressing 
his ideas and his feelings. 


1 Alice M. Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt, compiler. The Golden Flute: An Anthology of 
Poetry for Young Children. New York: John Day Cc., 1932. 
* Mildred P. Harrington, compiler. Ring-a-Round: 4 Collection of Verse for Boys and Girls. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. 

* Beatrice Schenk de Regniers. A Little House of Your Own, New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1954, 
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How educative a child’s experiences can be depends in large measure 
upon the teacher. An unforeseen event may offer opportunities for 
considerable learning. Mrs. Vigus started to school one morning secure 
in the thought that she was well prepared for the day ahead. On the 
way into the yard she heard a kitten mewing but could not locate the 
source of the cries. She did not think too much about it as she went 
about her duties of making the environment ready for the children 
who would soon be arriving. As she checked over her notes from the 
day before, she felt she was ready to follow through on the ideas that 
had come up in the children’s activities and discussions should these 
same interests continue today. There had been Dick’s filling station 
constructed from blocks, the airport Jim had been so enthusiastic in 
building, Alice’s joy in her daddy’s new car. Mrs. Vigus had songs and 
poems and stories and action plays ready for each of these interests, as 
well as those about Marnie’s turtle and George’s new baby sister. 

Mrs. Vigus could still hear the kitten mewing outside. André and 
Peter were the first children to arrive. As they began arranging flowers 
for the room, they told Mrs. Vigus about the tiny kitten they had 
seen high up in the palm tree. 

“He will probably come down when he gets ready,” Mrs. Vigus 
assured them. “Kittens like to climb trees.” 

Other children had arrived by now and the kitten became the topic 
of conversation. They all went out to the yard, gathered about the tree 
and looked up wondering what they could do to help the kitten. 

“He's not coming down,” said Jim. 


“He just keeps on crying and won't even try to get down,” was Alice’s 


comment. 

Mrs. Vigus saw the children’s interest rising. Jim’s airplane, Dick's 
filling station and Marnie’s turtle seemed forgotten now. By the time 
the rest of the children had arrived everyone's attention was focused 
on the diminutive animal in the tree. 

The children talked about the kitten and the sounds pets make. 


1 Prepared by Edith Leonard and Dorothy Van Deman. 
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“What could we do to help the kitten?” asked Mrs. Vigus. 

The children talked this over together and finally someone suggested 
telling Mr. Ryan, the custodian. 

“Mr. Ryan is our friend. Maybe he would help us get the kitten 
down.” 

A committee of three was appointed to go and find Mr. Ryan, who 
was working over in the far side of the big yard beyond the building. 
But when Mr. Ryan came he did not have a ladder long enough to 
reach up where the kitten was. 

“I believe he'll come on down when he’s left alone,” counseled 
Mr. Ryan. 

The children returned to the kindergarten room and went about 
their morning work, but interest in the kitten remained high. The 
group decided to stay away from him and see if he would come down 
of his own accord, but various ones kept going cautiously to the door 
and peering into the tree. They talked in subdued tones: “He's still up 
there,” and “He’s crying harder now,” they reported. 

“It’s a good thing it isn’t a stormy day. The kitten would be cold 
and wet if it were raining,” said Alice. The heavy rainstorm of two 
weeks ago had left a vivid impression on the group. 

“I know a poem about two little kittens one stormy night,” volun- 
teered Robert. 

“We would love to hear your poem, Robert,” said Mrs. Vigus, 
speaking for those children who had gathered by the door because of 
their interest in the kitten in the tree. 

Robert began his poem. It proved to be something he had learned 
at home. Mrs. Vigus recognized it, but it was not among her memor- 
ized repertoire. Robert quoted most of it, but there were parts he 
couldn't quite recall. Seeing the child’s distress, his teacher praised 
him, “You did well to remember that much of the poem, Robert. It’s a 
long one. My mother used to say it to me when I was a little girl. 
I have it in a book. Let's find it.” 

Half a dozen children followed Mrs. Vigus over to her own special 
bookshelf where she kept materials for the teacher's use. The other 
children, who were at work in various parts of the room, did not seem 
to notice. The teacher took down one of the volumes and found the 
selection readily.? By glancing at the book now and then she was able 
to complete the verses for Robert who joined in with her on the 


**'The Quarrelsome Kittens,” Let’s Read Together Poems. Selected and tested by Helen 
A. Brown and Harry J. Heltman. Evanston, [linois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1949, p. 84 
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familiar lines. The rhyme told how the two kittens argued over a 
mouse, were swept out into the cold, and eventually found it better 
to lie down and sleep than to quarrel and fight. 

“I know a song about three little kittens. They lost their mittens,” 
said Charlie. 

“I do too,” and “So do I” were general comments. 


Seeing the interest in this, Mrs. Vigus got the drum and while she 
tapped softly the children around her were kittens looking for lost 
things. Various children suggested a ball, a bell on a ribbon, a piece 
of string, a catnip mouse-—things kittens might so easily lose. Other 
children gathered round and joined in the rhythms. They were kittens 
playing, then lapping milk, then asleep, then climbing a tree. 

Mrs. Vigus called the remainder of the group to leave their work 
and come. When they had all gathered, they were kittens to her accom- 
paniment on the piano. After the children were all seated on the rug, 
Mrs. Vigus quoted a poem, “The Pussy that Climbs to the Top of the 
Tree.” * The children were delighted. 

When she had finished, Mrs. Vigus started to tie it in with the 
problem at hand. She threw out a leading thought and waited: “The 
kitten in our palm tree has been up there a long time. He must be 
getting tired.” But the children were not to be rushed into a discussion 


of the point. Mrs. Vigus realized that they were not quite ready to 


pick up her lead and she did not force a response. 


Margaret Ann volunteered to share another poem she knew. It began, 
“Once there was a little kitty, whiter than snow.” It went on to tell 
about how he was able to catch a mouse. The children listened 
attentively to Margaret Ann and heaved a sigh of relief when the 
mouse got away at the end of the poem. 

Mrs. Vigus followed this with the action play, familiar to the chil 
dren, “My kitten tries to bat my ball.” ° They all joined in with her and 
afterward she played the piano and they continued to be kittens. 
When they came back to the rug Mrs. Vigus said, “Why are we here 
on the rug instead of working now?” 

“Because we have a problem to talk over,” said Robert. 

” §Helen Hay Whitney, “The Cat,” The Golden Flute, An Anthology of Poetry for Young 
Children, Selected by Alice Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt. New York: The John Day Co 
19 Elizabeth Prentiss, “Long Time Ago,” The Golden Flute. Op. cit., p. 22. 


®* Edith M. Leonard and Dorothy D. Van Deman, “My Kitten and My Ball,” Say It and 
Play It: Fifty-two Action Plays. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1950, p. 18 
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Many teachers might have gone ahead without referring to the 
kitten the remainder of the day, but not Mrs. Vigus. She knew that 
this was an absorbing interest with many learning possibilities for the 
children. So, after they had put away their things and cleaned up the 
room they sang several songs about kittens® and quoted poems they 
knew. They recalled another action play about a big, grey cat’? and 
Mrs. Vigus helped them make a new action play about the kitten. 


Kitten in the palm so high 

You climb and climb and climb. 
Up you go, but never down. 

You stay a long, long time. 


Come down, kitty, please come down. 
You mew, and mew, and mew. 

You're high enough, so just come down, 
That's all you have to do. 

They liked their new poem so well that they repeated it with actions 
several times. Once when they came to the end of it, Arleen went right 
on with words of her own. She said, “Climb down, down, down,” then 
added, “That shouldn't be hard for you.” She said the “downs” very 
slowly, moving her whole body to a squatting position, vigorously, on 
each of them. 

Mrs. Vigus and the children were enthusiastic over Arleen’s con 
tribution, asked her to do it again, and added it to the end of their 
new action play. 

During mid-morning lunch Mrs. Vigus and the children talked 
about many things, including the kitten. They wondered whose 
kitten it was and why nobody had come to look for him. As rest time 
approached, Mrs. Vigus noted a growing feeling of excitement and 
concern among the children so while they were gathering and prepar 
ing for rest, she sang a soft lullaby about a kitten asleep by the fire. 

Some of the children noticed that, curiously enough, the kitten had 
stopped crying and was lying on one of the strong palm fronds in the 
top of the tall tree. “The kitten is resting now too,” Janet commented 
as she lay down on her blanket. Mrs. Vigus changed her song to make 
it about the kitten “asleep in the palm.” 


*'Dogey and Kitty,”” The Kindergarten Book, Lila Belle Pitts, compiler. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1949; “A Kitten in School,”’ Satis N. Coleman and Alice Thorne. Another Singing Time. 
New York: John Day Co., p. 10; Ada Richter and Constance W. Camp, “My Kitty,” New 
Music Horizons, Book 2. New York: Silver Burdett & Co., 1944. p. 25; Agnes Mason and 
Phyllis Ohanian, “Playful Little Kitty.’ God’s Wonderful World. New York: Random House, 
1955, p. 93; “Pretty Pussy,” ClaraBelle Baker. Songs for the Little Child. Melodies harmo 
nized by Carolyn Kohlsaat. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1927. 

Big Grey Cat,”’ Edith Leonard and Dorothy Van Deman. Say It and Play It. Op. cit., 
p. 13 
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After the rest the group went out into the yard. From time to time 
various children would leave their activities, run over and look up at 
the kitten. Now he was hanging on by his claws, looking toward the 
ground, and he seemed to be really making an effort to get down. 
He would start, then hesitate, then cry pitifully. 

By this time the majority of the children were over under the palm 
tree looking up. Mrs. Vigus called the others to come join the group. 

Mary Ellen said, “I think that kitten is lost. Maybe he doesn't have 
any home to come down to.” 

Light broke on André’s face, “I tell you what,” he said. “If that 
kitten’s lost, why don’t we tell the humane society to come and get it?” 

Mrs. Vigus’ face lighted up too. “Tell us about the humane society, 
André,” she said. 

“Mr. Myers runs the humane society,” said André. The child was 
drawing on his background of experience. “Mr. Myers brings in lost 
animals and takes care of them. He tries to find homes for them.” 

“We got our dog from Mr. Myers,” said Peter. 

“The humane society could get the kitten a home, maybe,” said Alice. 

“Are we sure this kitten is lost?” asked Mrs. Vigus. 

The children agreed they really did not know much about the kitten 
except that he was unhappy and could not get down, and he was 
probably hungry and tired and maybe cold up there. 

A committee went to the office to call the humane society. When 
the committee came back it reported that Mr. Myers was out on his 
route and would call when he came in that afternoon. But the children 
decided the kitten needed help now. They voted on another committee 
to go to the office and ask if Dudley might call his Uncle Bill. This 
mission was successful. 

When Dudley's Uncle Bill came he said he believed they could get 
the kitten down if they had a long enough pole and something he 
would like to eat. So John offered to run home and get some cat food 
from his mother. 

John lived in the next block. Dudley and his Uncle Bill went with 
John. Soon they returned with a long pole. 

“My daddy uses this pole to get avocados down,” Jimmy explained. 
“Mother sent this piece of fish and this tin can. Cats like fish espe 
cially well.” 

“We can fasten the can to the end of the pole and put the fish in it,” 
Dudley's uncle added. 
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Carefully, inch by inch, the kitten was enticed by the smell of the 
fish. He managed to lower himself to it, and each time he reached it, 
Uncle Bill would lower the can just a little bit more. When the cat 
was within reach of Mr. Ryan’s ladder, Uncle Bill climbed up and 
brought him down the rest of the way. 

“Surprising how such a tiny kitten could mew so loud,” laughed 
Uncle Bill. 

“And cause so much fuss,” added Mr. Ryan. 

But the children and Mrs. Vigus were oblivious to these adult re- 
actions. The girls and boys were eager to help and with Mrs. Vigus’ 
guidance they wrapped the shivering little creature in a castoff sweater 
from Mrs. Vigus’ spare clothing supply. In spite of the fish he had 
managed to eat, the kitten lapped milk from the cafeteria that the 
children warmed for him. Soon his mews changed from pitiful cries 
to contented purrs as he curled himself up in the carton the children 
gave him for a bed. 

One of the women from the cafeteria came by. “That must be the 
Willa’s little cat,” she said. They have gone on a trip for several days. 
Their neighbors are putting food out for the cat—Perkey, I think they 
call him. But the people that feed him work and are away all day. 
Poor little fellow. He’s lonesome without his folks?” 

The children caught the note of pathos in the woman's voice, so, 
before they left for home, Mrs. Vigus went to her felt board file and 
took out a few felt figures. She chose a kitten, a tree, a house, a ball, 
a ladder and a long narrow strip that would represent the pole. She 
placed these on the felt board as she told the children a new story 
about a young kitten who found a home and then thought he had lost 
it again when the family went away for a few days. The children 
helped tell the part about how the kitten climbed into their tree at 
school and just stayed up there. A discussion followed about how hard 
it is to make some things go up and how easily they come down again. 
Then they realized how different it had been with the kitten. As 
Frances pointed out, “It was easier for him to go up.” 

Mrs. Vigus ended the story with the new action play they had 
made that morning and the chicren joined in wholeheartedly, with 
actions appropriate to the words, as they said the poem with her. 


A Teacuer’s INTERPRETATION OF Epucative ExpERIENCES 


The foregoing account shows how unforeseen opportunities present 
themselves to the teacher who is alert to possibilities for learnings. 
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In a graphic way it illustrates the quality of patience required to lead 
young children to learn at their own rate of speed. Mrs. Vigus had 
that sensitivity so necessary to guide the child through the early years 
toward each next step in his thinking and growing, without forcing him. 


A few days after the experience just described, Mrs. Vigus was 
discussing recent happenings in her kindergarten with a group of 
parents who responded to her invitation to meet with her for that 
purpose. They had, of course, heard about the kitten from their chil- 
dren. “My preparation for that day was not wasted,” Mrs. Vigus said. 
“Even though I did not follow my plans, real learning was taking 
place. The kitten interest provided a natural incentive for many com 


mon experiences. We had more language expression, songs, action 
plays, stories, rhythmic experiences, and more science and number con 
cepts developing than we would have had if I had attempted to follow 
through on what I had planned for that day. The children had oppor 
tunity to think together about an urgent need, to solve problems of 
common interest, to talk over not only what they might do, but to make 
definite plans of action and to carry them through, then evaluate and 
make new plans on the basis of what happened. These were truly 
educative experiences.” 

The parents agreed and Mrs. Vigus continued to explain what was 
happening within the children. The experience carried over into their 
painting, their clay, their block construction, their music, that day and 
in the days that followed. The rhythmic activities to music were drawn 
from our discussion about the kinds of animals that can climb or walk, 
crawl or swim, waddle or fly, and the experiences we had in trying to 
think of ways to get the kitten down furnished us with ideas for many 
activities that could be done to music. We thought about our experience 
in calling the fire department, and why they could not come to help us, 
and then we were firemen going to a fire. We recalled how we had 
asked the trafic guard to help us, and we were traffic guards helping 
people cross the street. After that we were policemen answering the 
phone call. We were Boy Scouts going to camp and helping people 
and animals. We were like Mr. Myers, going out to find dogs and 
cats that were lost. We thought about how these animals would look 
and what they would do. We were Mr. Myers bringing the animals 
in, caring for them, feeding them, finding homes for them. We were 
people looking for a dog like the one Peter got from the humane society. 
We were John’s father using the pole to get avocados down from his 
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tree; then we helped Dudley's Uncle Bill reach with the long pole. 
These were things the children all knew about firsthand. We were 
reliving what we had experienced as a group. In pantomime we climbed 
Mr. Ryan’s ladder and got the kitten down, we wrapped the little 
animal in a warm sweater; washed our hands in preparation for han- 
dling food; walked to the cafeteria and heated the milk for the kitten. 
All this was recalled by the children. They suggested each thing we 
might do to musical accompaniment, guided by a question or comment 
here and there by their teacher. Each child interpreted the ideas in 
whatever way he thought best. All entered into the experiences with 
much enthusiasm. 


PLANNED Epucative ExperntreENcE—Frei_p Trips 


Field trips may be planned so that they will provide many learnings 
for the kindergarten child. They need not be far, nor long. A walk 
through the school building and grounds, with a purpose in mind, a 
walk around the block or to a home or store close by brings a host of 
truly educative experiences for the young child. Miss Mount'’s experi- 
ences in planning such a trip reveal how much depends upon the 
teacher's ability to anticipate ways she can make the most of situations 
likely to arise. 

Miss Mount’s five-year-olds had shown much interest in pets. From 
time to time various children had brought live ones to school. Just the 
day before they had discussed the puppy Bud brought. Now, after the 
children had all left for home, Miss Mount stopped to meditate for a 
moment and to plan her work for the next day. As she went about 
making the room ready for the next day her mind was active. Among 
other things, Miss Mount was thinking about the different pets that 
had come to school. “How could I increase the learning from these 
experiences?” she asked herself. She took paper and pencil and jotted 
down a few ideas as they occurred to her. 


“The children could tell, just by remembering, which animals have 
fur, for instance,” she thought. “The kitten, the puppy, the bunny, and 
the hamster would all qualify here. Then the children could remember 
which pets have feathers. The duck, the chicken, the parakeet, and the 
canary had all been brought to school. Then there were two other pets, 
a turtle and a snail. I might ask the children, ‘which pets have a shell?.’ 
That would tie these two animals into our discussion.” When Miss 
Mount brought these points up the next day, the children registered 
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much interest. They started comparing pets as to color, size, and ways 
they moved. She guided their thinking away from comparisons of one 
pet with another that would in any way make one seem less important 
than another. They soon saw that what one pet might lack in one way, 
he made up for by something else. 

Miss Mount sat down again by herself after that day, and thought 
it through carefully. So far, the questions were all based on children’s 
remembering. “But,” thought Miss Mount, “children learn not only 
from remembering; they learn also from observing, from asking, and 
from looking at pictures.” Going through her picture file she selected 
several colored pictures that had to do with pets—pictures that showed 
the whole animal, pictures that were unmistakably clear, direct, without 
distracting factors to confuse the children. She planned how they might 
talk about these pictures. 

Miss Mount was not so concerned that the children should learn 
more facts d4bout the animals, but that there should be more thinking, 
analyzing, learning meanings of words and how to put thoughts into 
language. She anticipated how she might lead the children to observe 
from the pictures and how she might ask questions to draw out various 
children’s ideas about the pets. In this way she might know what they 
would need to learn next. She thought about how she might use poems 
in connection with the pictures, as well as action plays and songs, and 
looked up several of each of these about bunnies, kittens, dogs, turtles, 
snails and canaries. This planning ahead was important. It prepared 
her to be more at ease with the children and more spontaneous. Thus 
she could think of appropriate ways to use these materials and things 
to say when the time came. The next day she was ready to show the 
children several pictures and to follow through with these in a variety 
of ways. But at the end of that day, Miss Mount was still not satisfied. 
How could she help the children learn more from observing? How 
could she make them more alert? 


Bud's puppy had come to school. Now, suddenly, this seemed sig- 
nificant. Why not take the children for a walk over to Bud’s home? 
They could see the yard where the puppy lives. She felt sure Bud's 
parents would co-operate. In preparation for this trip, Miss Mount 
thought of many ideas that might be stressed, but she wanted to put 
these in the form of questions so that the children could answer for 
themselves, rather than being told. Where did Bud get his puppy? 
Where does the puppy sleep? Where does he play? What does he like 
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to chew? Who feeds the little dog? What does he eat? Where and 
when? How does his tongue go when he drinks milk? When would 
he be thirsty for a drink of water? Where does Bud keep the puppy’s 
water dish? Why? 

Bud could answer many of these questions for the children on the 
way over to his house and they might think of other things they would 
like to find out about the puppy. When they arrived at Bud’s yard 
they could see for themselves some of the things Bud had told them. 
They could observe other things for themselves. What kind of a tongue 
does a dog have? How is it different from our tongues? They would 
have to watch closely to see how the puppy used his tongue when he 
drank. What would happen to the milk he was trying to swallow if 
he could not make his tongue go so fast? 

Other questions the children could answer from watching the puppy 
at home might be: “How does the puppy let Bud know he is happy? 
How does Bud know when his dog is unhappy? Tired? What do the 
puppy's feet look like when he is playing? How do they move when 
he runs? What toys does he have? How does he use them? What dishes 
does the puppy use for his food? What does his bed look like? Does he 
have a house? Does he have a pen? A fence? What kind of a pen, 
house or fence? What do these look like? What are they for? Does he 
have a collar? A leash? Why? What is his license for? How old does 
he have to be before he must have a dog license? 

Why couldn't they go on over to Billy’s yard, either the same day or 
at a later time, and see where he keeps his hamster? This involved a 
telephone call to Billy’s mother who agreed to have the children come. 
Miss Mount thought still further. What might she do to help make 
the experience one of genuine learning? She hoped the children would 
do more than gain facts about the hamster. She wanted them to learn 
from observation, to think things through for themselves, with her help, 
of course, if needed. 

To be better prepared for this trip, Miss Mount also began to think 
of various words that might be associated with the puppy or the ham 
ster—words that the children might use, or learn to use, correctly in 
natural ways, as they talked. The puppy’s hair is called “fur.” Bud's 
dog has a “heavy coat of fur.” This fur is long and curly. The hamster's 
fur is short and straight. The puppy’s fur is soft, and the hamster's fur 
is soft too. Grumpy’s ears are little and short and pointed; they stand 
up. The puppy’s ears are big and long and they droop. 
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Miss Mount thought through these possibilities carefully. When the 
children went to see these particular pets she was prepared to help 
them think clearly about their experience, put their thoughts into 
words, draw clear conclusions, and gain vivid concepts from the situation. 

Another part of her effort to make the experiences educative for the 
children was to prepare herself with poems, songs, action plays, and 
stories to tell and to hold herself in readiness to introduce them spon 
taneously during the trip and afterward. She went to her files and to 
books and selected poems. Some of these she already knew, others she 
learned at this time. One was called “My Dog.” ® It started, “His nose 
is short and scrubby, his ears hang rather low,” then proceeded to tell 
some of the things the young dog does, many of them typically destruc 
tive, ending with the thought, “Oh, puppy, I love you so.” 

She memorized the action play that starts, “My dog, Duke, knows 
many tricks,” ® but was ready to substitute the name of Bud's dog here. 
She selected songs like “Take Care of Them” '® and “My Dog.” "™ 
She discovered the poem that begins, “I have a funny airedale dog. 
He’s just about my size,” and added this rhyme to her repertoire.” 

She was ready to weave any of these materials into the discussion 
or to use them as the children referred to their field trip in the days 
to come. 

Above all, Miss Mount held herself in readiness to remain silent 
occasionally and to wait for her children to react. She realized that 
truly educative experiences in the kindergarten mean not only her own 
active presentation of ideas, questions, and materials but her quiet 
alertness to and observation of the children’s responses to their environ- 
ment and to her. . 


oo nae Gaylord Chute. Rhymes About Ourselves. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1932. 

* “My Dog Duke,” Say It and Play It., op. cit., p. 17. 

% Mary DeHaven, Our First Music. Boston: Birchard & Co., p. 23 

" Ethel Crowninshield, Songs and Stories About Animals. Boston: Boston Music Co., 
1949, p. 29. 

12 “My Airedale Dog,” The Golden Flute, op. cit., p. 24. 














PLANNING PLANT FACILITIES FOR THE 
KINDERGARTEN * 


A survey of kindergarten education reveals that plant facilities have 
often curtailed the use of what is currently known to be the best 
teaching practices. Three broad approaches may be made to the plan- 
ning of kindergarten plants and facilities—the historical, the quasi- 
scientific, and the operational. 

As kindergarten education became an integral part of the public 
school program, there were a number of deterrents to providing suit- 
able housing for school children. Schoolhouses were generally planned 
with primary consideration to such outward details as symmetry, aes- 
thetic beauty, or to match other public buildings. Only passing con- 
sideration was given to the uses to which the facilities would be put. 
A convenient location for the site played a dominant role, as the ac- 
cepted procedure was to build new and larger buildings on old sites, 
without recognition of the fact that the playground would have to 
serve many more children. Lavatories, administrative offices, and other 
service facilities were generally inadequate. 

The first step toward planning schools from a functional viewpoint 
occurred around 1920 and was both a blessing and a source of difficulty. 
It was a blessing in that it shifted attention from the outside to the 
inside of the building and started planners to thinking about space 
requirements. Unfortunately this occurred when “lecture-recite” was 
still the accepted mode of instruction. This tended to establish stand- 
ards of classroom size in terms of the 15 square feet needed to accommo- 
date a desk and a seat. The concomitant implication was that chairs for 
kindergarten children were smaller than the desks of older pupils, so 
less space would be needed per kindergarten pupil. Historically then 
the kindergarten was housed frequently in some unused basement or 
storeroom which was too small to be used as a formal classroom by 
larger children. 

As the benefits of kindergarten education became increasingly ap- 
parent, the program achieved sufficient status in the thinking of school 


' Prepared by Bethel Fry, Frances Gulland, Mary Nelson, and Botilda Hansen, chairman, 
with the assistance of Robert Belknap. 
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plant planners to cause them to develop various planning techniques. 
A great step forward was made when architects and educators worked 
together in determining adequate space and facilities for kindergartens. 
Unfortunately, the basis for planning has seldom been truly scientific 
but has usually been based on some combination of the following 
procedures: 


' 


1. The superintendent specifies facilities to accommodate a kinder- 
garten program as he remembers one that has operated in his 
school district. 

2. The architect talks to one or several kindergarten teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and others who know the program and then 
plans a room according to his interpretation of the facilities they 
have discussed. 

3. The architect and the teacher or supervisor or principal or directors 

who will probably use the new room with possibly the super- 

visory and administrative personnel involved collaborate in tailor- 
ing a room to fit the teacher's concept of an appropriate educa- 
tional program. 


Admittedly, any one of these methods is superior to the historical 
approach in which little or no thought was given to function. However, 
close scrutiny will reveal that all of these methods are only pseudo- 
scientific. Planning based upon them could be extremely faulty. The 
possible consequences of using such a limited basis for planning can 
be demonstrated by the findings of a recent survey conducted in Santa 
Clara County. In this survey, 55 successful kindergarten teachers were 
asked to rank the importance of equipment and facilities frequently 
found in a kindergarten room. They were asked to check certain items 
as to whether they considered them “indispensable,” “very desirable,” 
“desirable,” “desirable but probably not worth the cost,” or “not suitable 
for kindergarten use.” Of the 51 items listed, 30 were checked at least 
once at both ends of the scale as “indispensable” or “not suitable.” 
Three people checked 14 items in the list as either “indispensable” or 
“not suitable.” Therefore, a sampling by the architect of the opinions 
of three kindergarten teachers regarding the type of facilities needed 
for the kindergarten program might lead to the inclusion of items they 
might consider as “indispensable” whereas a majority might designate 
the same item as “unsuitable for kindergarten use.” Conversely, a limited 
sampling of opinion could result in omissions of facilities that many 
teachers might regard as “indispensable.” 
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A wide sampling of opinions of teachers cannot be used as the ulti- 
mate answer as to what type of kindergarten facilities should be built. 
Local conditions, community opinion, and numerous other factors must 
be given consideration in planning a plant and facilities for a kinder- 
garten program. A feasible plan for arriving at the kind of plant and 
facilities needed for a kindergarten program might be to set up a com- 
prehensive list of the objectives of kindergarten education. After local 
objectives have thus been determined, activities which best promote 
them might be listed, and then in turn the facilities necessary for the 
activities should be listed. 


Since children learn what they live, every aspect of school life be- 
comes a part of the content of the curriculum and a concern of the 
school planner. Health and physical development are of major concern 
because the child of kindergarten age is in a period of very rapid 
growth, which causes him to tire easily and to need periods of rest. 
For the planner, this means providing a warm, draft-free rest area and 
storage space for cots, blankets and mats. 


Plans should also include a large, unobstructed floor area in the 
indoor kindergarten permitting the physical activity so essential to this 
period in the child’s development when fatigue and tension result from 
prolonged lack of movement. The shape and size of the room must 
allow for individual and group participation as well as indoor and 
outdoor supervision from any given point. Mobile and portable units 
of furniture and equipment facilitate flexibility of use. The fenced out- 
door yard of the kindergarten is as important as the indoor space. 
It should be divided into turf, rough terrain, and surfaced sections for 
use of permanent equipment and wheeled toys as well as space for 
games, gardening, digging, and sand and water play. Cages or fenced 
space should be provided for animals. 

When weather permits, children should be outdoors as much as 
possible. A covered outdoor work and play space which includes closed 
storage for wheel toys, hollow blocks, construction and garden mate- 
rials, in addition to a sink with a small amount of drainboard and stor 
age space, is ideal for activities during inclement weather. Many activi- 
ties may take place here, even though it may be too wet to be in the 
open yard. The outdoor play space should be oriented so that it is away 
from prevailing winds and accessible to both sun and shade. If trees are 
not possible at first, a lattice with rapid-growing large-leaf vines will 
provide shade. 
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Another major concern of kindergarten education is the encourage- 
ment of social development through group activities. This is one reason 
why a separate building for the kindergarten is not recommended. 
Location at the end of a wing provides privacy for work and play, yet 
does not isolate the kindergarten from the rest of the school. Socializa- 
tion at this age is best fostered through activities that require group 
interaction and freedom of movement. For this reason, the shape and 
size of the room should allow for both individual and group participa- 
tion. Tables and chairs should be kept to a minimum for conservation 
of space. All working space should be planned and designed to foster 
face-to-face situations while the children are engaged in their tasks. 
Mobile table cabinets with adjustable shelves and waterproof tops are 
much more desirable than wall cabinets and counters. Provision should 
be made for expanding space requirements along with the child's 
development. The playhouse or block structure that pleases the child 
in September may not satisfy him in May and as projects become more 
complex they consume more space. 

Expansion of the child’s capabilities for expression must be considered 
as one of the major emphases of kindergarten education. This expres- 
sion will involve language, creative arts, rhythms, and dramatic play. 
Language development is facilitated not only through the group activi- 
ties already outlined, but also through storytelling, sharing and telling 
opportunities, browsing through picture buoks, discussing ideas and 
problems, and engaging in spontaneous dramatic play. Space is needed 
for gathering groups varying from a few children to the entire class. 
Displays of library books and other objects of interest to the group con- 
tribute to language growth and require suitable space. 

Since body rhythms and musical activities of all sorts are daily 
activities of kindergarten children, convenient electrical outlets, audio 
visual-equipment, and storage space for instruments, records, and other 
materials are required. The floor of the kindergarten rooms should be 
covered with material suitable for work on creative arts projects. Sink, 
drainboard, and art material storage should be conveniently located. 
Since these activities will be carried on outdoors whenever the weather 
permits, facilities must be either portable or be duplicated. 

Developing techniques for problem-solving is a major goal in the 
education of today’s children. This development is stimulated in kinder- 
garten through providing opportunities for children to construct, explore, 


and experiment. Such experiences as gardening, water play, collecting, 
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care of pets, and building both with blocks and with such construction 
materials as soft wood and clay contribute to this development. Tools, 
equipment, and materials should be located so that they are readily 
accessible to children both indoors and outdoors. Here again, mobility 
of equipment will lessen the need for duplication. 


The outdoor open and covered play yards ideally are separated from 
the kindergarten room by glass panels which slide completely out of 
the way, making the indoors and outdoors one. Wide double glass 
doors should also be provided to allow for the flow of traffic without 
congestion when inclement weather makes it necessary to close the 
sliding panels. Too often the size of the doors is overlooked and traffic 
problems are created when large equipment is being moved by the 
children. Floor and adjacent wall surfaces should be of durable mate- 
rial that will not mar easily and can be readily cleaned so that excessive 
care need not be a limiting factor. 


The urge to become independent is strong in the kindergarten child 
and must be capitalized upon in developing his self-reliance. Even the 
simplest acts of caring for his bodily needs become a part of the pro- 
gram of educstion. Child-size toilets and lavatories should be provided 
in numbers sufficient for the children to be served. Lavatories are best 
located in the classroom near the toilet door. A full-length mirror en- 
courages an awareness of personal neatness. These should all be located 
near the exit door to be convenient to both indoors and outdoors. Super- 
vision is made easier if each kindergarten room has its own toilets rather 
than sharing with another room. Coat storage should be preferably in 
an area set apart and near the most used exit. Such a storage space 
should provide for in and out passage, hooks on poles for wraps, space 
below for galoshes and above for hats. The wall or island separation, 
child height and permitting supervision at all times, can be used for 
display or storage purposes. 


Materials stored on open shelves stimulate ideas, although some types 
of materials must be kept in closed cabinets. Doors on such cabinets 
should be hinged and have catches that pull toward the child. Sliding 
doors limit visibility and accessibility and are dangerous to fingers. 
Storage space for blocks, science materials, music, and library centers 
is best handled in mobile four-foot units of open, adjustable shelves 
permitting rearrangement from time to time. If backed with pinning 


board, they can be used also for display purposes. Chalkboards are of 
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only limited value to the kindergarten program, but tackboard space 
should be provided for display purposes at the children’s eye level. 

Numerous, well-distributed electrical outlets are a necessity to a 
kindergarten room. Some should be of sufficient capacity to operate a 
large hot plate or small electric range. In some schools it may also be 
desirable to include a refrigerator for milk and other snack-time pro 
visions. Heating, lighting, and ventilation should be as nearly auto 
matic as possible to insure proper controls with a minimum expenditure 
of the teacher's time. Floor surfaces should be durable, easily cleaned, 
and offer a nonskid surface. Walls and ceiling should be light and 
cheerful and constructed of good material with effective acoustical 
qualities. 

The teacher's work and storage space is an important part of the 
room. There should be work tables and a sink of adult height, both 
open and closed space to provide for active and summer storage, shallow 
drawers without facing for large paper, adequate space to store lumber 
of four-foot lengths, and a closet for hanging the teacher's wraps. 
Additional floor space is made available if a built-in drop-leaf desk with 
storage space is provided for the teacher. This should include storage 
space that can be locked for cumulative records and other confidential 
materials. 

A glass-enclosed cubicle is, in some cases, desirable for private con 
ferences between teacher and students or parents. Telephone or inter 
communication connections with the office should be centered here. 

This is the kindergarten of today! Every facility in it is planned for 
the function which it will perform. The challenge to the architect is to 
design these facilities within a reasonable space and at a nominal cost. 
Local school districts are advised to alter these to fit their local needs 
and to have empirical justification for alterations or deletions. 





MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ESSENTIAL FOR AN 
EFFECTIVE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM ' 


The materials and equipment appropriate for children in a kinder- 
garten are those which make possible an educational program that 
encourages all aspects of growth and development. Equipment should 
invite physical activity, challenge the curiosity of children, and en- 
courage them to manipulate, experiment, and construct. Along with 
space for dramatic play, accessible materials and equipment should be 
provided to make the play realistic. The materials should lead children 
to experiment and express their ideas in color, rhythm, and music. 
Challenging problems at each child’s level of development will en- 
courage him to communicate and share ideas. Through experimentation, 
study trips, conversations with the teachers and other adults, in pictures 
and other audio-visual aids, in books and magazines, children gain 
information that helps them resolve differences in opinion. By using 
various materials and equipment, children are encouraged to learn by 
observation and experimentation. 


Through practice in social relationships children grow in the ability 
to cope with problems suitable to their development. A sequence of 
development is apparent as children progress in their play patterns. 
With growth in understanding and attitudes, play becomes increasingly 
co-ordinated and co-operative. The well-timed use of appropriate mate- 
rials and equipment do much to further this development. 


A playhouse by itself may suggest certain activities, but added equip- 
ment such as toy stoves, cooking utensils, irons, dolls, and doll beds 
increases the possibilities of the playhouse. The dramatic play in the 
housekeeping corner expands as accessory materials are added. The 
teacher brings a doorbell, more people call, and thus the pattern of 
play is enriched. A man’s vest is hung in the playhouse. The vest may 
belong to the father, brother or uncle and thus the family makes another 
adjustment. Patterns of play which develop children’s knowledge and 
understanding will change when a painter's cap, a baker’s apron, a baby 
buggy, or a police whistle are added to the environment. 


1 Prepared by Margaret Rasmussen, Helen McAllister, and Ruth Edmands, chairman. 
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Outdoor equipment is used to strengthen large body muscles, to 
develop co-ordination and good posture, to provide practice in habits 
of safe play, and to further emotional stability. The need to give and 
take is ever present. There is a glow of satisfaction when a child shouts 
from the turning bars, “Watch me,” as he swings rapidly around the 
bar. This successful achievement, the I-can-do-it feeling, builds courage 
to try new activities, 

The environment of the kindergarten, indoors and out, is planned 
so that teachers may make materials and equipment available to chil- 
dren for exploration, for physical activity, and for solving problems. 
In the kindergarten, children extend their ideas and develop purposeful 
activities. 

CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF EguipMENT AND MArTeERIALs 

The following questions will prove helpful in selecting kindergarten 
material and equipment: 

1. What objectives of kindergarten education will be realized through 

the use of this material? 
Does the material and equipment serve a group need or an indi- 
vidual need or both? 
3. What motivation will be stimulated by the material and equip- 
ment? 
Is this material or equipment safe? Is it free from dangerous 
corners or danger of splintering? Is it stable? 
Does this equipment provide for physical activity or for more 
quiet play? 

. Can the equipment be used for more than one activity? 
How many children can be profitably occupied with the amount 
of equipment provided? 


Does this material challenge thinking, satisfy curiosity, stimu- 


late dramatic play, call for creative activity, require construction, 
manipulation, experimentation, stimulate physical activity, and 
encourage the communication of ideas? 
MATERIALS AND EQuipMENT 
The following is a suggested list of materials and equipment neces 
sary for an effective kindergarten program. 


Storage unit (adequate for outdoor play equipment) 
12’ x 14’ x 9’ sloping roof, ends and one side may be opened wide, removable 
panels 
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Building play materials 


4 packing boxes, large 4 x 4’ x 3’ 

4 packing boxes, smaller varied 
sizes 

6 lugs, apple, banana boxes 

1 small nail keg 

6 boards (1” x 6” x 24”) 
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6 boards (1” x 6” x 48”) 
4 boards (1” x 12” x 48”) 
sawhorses, for dramatic play 
4 steering wheels 
1 ladder (short, portable—S’ in 
length ) 


Climbing apparatus (over soft surface) 
Monkey ring, 6’ high 
Climbing tree, 6’ high 
Horizontal ladder, 5’ 
Low bar, 3’ 


Balance board 1” x 12” any length 

Rope ladder hung from tree or frame 

Jungle gym 

1 clay tile, glazed sewer tile, 4 x 
24” diameter 


Swing (made with tire casing or canvas bucket seats) 


Balls (rubber playground, various sizes, 8”, 10”, 16”, 24”) 


Wagons 
1 30” box, metal 


1 36” box, metal 


Tricycles 


1 16” ball-bearing, bicycle spokes 1 20” ball-bearing, bicycle spokes 


Tire casings (to roll around) 


Hollow boxes (for indoor and outdoor use) 


24 each 24” x 12” x 6” 24 each 12” x 12” x 6” 


Dolly Cfor transporting boxes in room and outdoors) 


Floor blocks (for class of 30) 
100 half units 14” x 2” x 2%” 
400 units 1%” x 2%” x 5” 
300 double units 1%” x 2%” x 11” 
100 quadruple units 1%” x 2%” x 22” 
80 pillars 14%” x 1%” x 5” 
40 cylinders 2%” diameter x 5” 


20 cylinders 1%” diameter x 512” 

40 circular curve 1%” x 2%” x 90” 
20 elliptical curve 14%” x 2%” x 90” 
60 large triangles 14%” x 234” x 54” 
20 small triangles 144” x 2%” x 2%” 
100 color cubes 1” x 1” x 1” 


Pine boards well-sanded and treated for water resistance to use with floor 
blocks: 

6 1” x 6” x 24” 

6 1” x 6” x 36” 

6 1” x 6” x 48” 


4 1” x 12” x 24” 6 A" x 24” x 24” 
41° 2 12" x 36” $Pr2ia «te 


Accessory block materials (for use with blocks) 

People— Pipe stem cleaners or wooden family 
Community workers 

Animals—wooden, rubber, or plastic (comparative proportions ) 
Farm—Chorse, colt, cow, calf; pig, sheep, hen, duck, cat, dog) 
Wild—Celephant, tiger, camel, bear, lion, monkey ) 

Trucks and trailers—all kinds 

Freight train set, i.e., engine tender, box car, tank, flat, hopper, cattle, caboose 


Bus 
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Joats—tug, passenger, freighter, sail, motor barge, ferry 
Airplanes 
Automobiles 


Playhouse (outside playhouse—open on one side with overhanging porch 
protection from rain) 


Playhouse corner Cinside) 
Small wooden screens 
wood frame—wall board center 24” x 36” 
Unbreakable dolls 
washable, with easily managed clothing, large buttons, snaps 
Doll bed and covers 
Doll carriage 
House furniture, 22” high—stove, sink, table, chairs, doll bed, dresser. dish 
cupboards 
Jroning board, 22” high 
Toy telephone 
Wooden ciock —movable hands 
Cooking utensils—-sauce pans, frying pan, bakery set, mixing bowls, measuring 
cups and spoons, flour sifter, strainer, tea kettle 
Table service—-dishes, spoons, knives, forks 
Cleaning equizment—broom, dust pan, dust mop, dust cloths, sponges, aprons, 
cleanser, cans, soap boxes, clothes line and clothes pins, toy iron 
Flower bowls 
Clothing—hats, purses, suitcases, bags, workman’s hats (fireman, painter, post 
man ) 
Scales, scissors, twine 
Play platform 
9’ x 12’ for dramatic play, housekeeping, plays, puppetry 
Gardening materials 
Tools—durable, child-size hoe, Seeds, plants, bulbs 
rake, trowels, smal] shovel Sprinkling can 
Flower pots Hose 
Water play equipment 
Wading pool Toys 
Bucket and tub Miscellaneous articles to float or sink 
Sandbox 
8’ x 10’ wood or conerete frame. (For proper drainage, the ground should be 
excavated several feet and filled with two or three inches of gravel 
Wood should be cedar or cypress 
Covers must be provided to protect sand from stray animals. Covers can become 
seats or play surfaces when removed. Covers can be hinged or put on tracks 


Sa nd Toy s 


pails funnels pans lighthouse 
spoons 1 table—3’ x 8’ fishing poles boats 
sieves water cans play fish 


small cars 
sifters measuring cups dump truck bean bags 
scoops muffin tins steam shovel 
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Housing plants and animals 
Glass tank for terrarium (10” x 12” x 18”) 
Glass tank for aquarium 
Cages for animals (large enough to permit animal to move about freely as well 
as easily cleaned); galvanized iron and wire; sliding door and removable pan 
Glass jars for specimens 


Materials for measurement 
Scales Thermometer (inside) large figures 
Yard stick Thermometer (outside) large figures 
Ruler, foot Containers of various sizes—quart, 
Tape measure pint, % pint, cup, bottles, cans 
Level (6”, wooden) 


Projection equipment (available to the kindergarten ) 
16 mm motion picture projector with sound equipment 
Combination filmstrip machine with 2 x 2 slide projector (slide carrier and 
lift-off case) 
Opaque projector 
Projector stand, 36” high (rolls easily, 4 swivel casters and rubber tires) 
50” x 50” screen, stand type—portable 
Stereoscope 


Sound equipment (available to the kindergarten) 


2-speed tape recorder—with microphone jack 
Classroom radio, AM and FM 


Television service 


Still pictures (study prints) 


Animals, plants, and other phases Mother Goose Transportation 
of natural environment Art reproductions Machines 
Children’s activities Seasonal and special days 


Books for children 


Consult librarians 

American Library Association. Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. 
Compiled by joint committee of the American Library Association, National 
Education Association, American Council on Education, and National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. New York: The Association. 

Association for Childhood Education International. A Bibliography of Books 
for Children. Washington 5, D. C.: The Association, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W. 

Cook, Dorothy, and Fidell, Estelle, (editors). Children’s Catalogue, 1952- 
1954 Supplement to the Eighth Edition, 1951. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1954. 

School district headquarters—Bibliographies developed by school district offices. 

The Library Journal; The Journal of Library Work (periodicals). 

Music books 

Beatrice Landeck, Songs to Grow On. New York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation, 1950. 

Osbourne McConathy and Others, Music for Early Childhood. Boston: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1952. 
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Lila Belle Pitts, compiler. The Kindergarten Book. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1949. 

Ruth Porter Seeger, American Folk Songs for Children. New York: Double 
day & Co., Inc., 1948. 


Music equipment 
Record player drum—2 or more sizes 
Melody bells triangle or nails 
Rhythm instruments tambourine 
sticks—\% or %” dowell 1 or 2 pair sand blocks 
woodblock jungle bells 
finger cymbal 


Records 
Singing 
There are record albums to accompany each of the music books mentioned 
above for teachers who need them. 
Rhythms 
RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools—Rhythms, Vol. I and II 
Bassett and Chestnut—Rhythmic Activity Album 
Phoebe James Series "Elementary Rhythms 
Ruth Evans Series *—Childhood Rhythms—Series I and II 
Listening 
RCA Record Library, Listening albums I and II 
Selected individual records from Young People’s Records and Children’s 
Record Guild 
Construction 


1 workbench (20” x 48” and 24” 4 “C” clamps (4” to 6” openings) 
high) 1 pair pliers 

2 sawhorses (8” x 30” x 24” high) ] 

1 cart or wall rack for tools l 
(tools best quality, not toys) 1 square 

2 clawhammers, 11 to 15 ounces sheets of sandpaper (mount on 

2 cross-cut saws, 12” length blocks ) 

Wood 

easy to cut (such as pine) Button molds (1”, 14%”, 2”) 
many lengths and widths Brushes (1”, 1%”, 2”) 
mill ends (rubber set varnish brush) 
Doweling (4", 2”, 4”) Calcimine with evaporated milk 


wood file 
brace, non-ratchet, 6” x 8” sweep 


Miscellaneous materials (for experimentation ) 
Electric hot plate Spools 
Magnifying glass (2’%” diameter) Small pulleys 
Magnets Tin cans (several sizes with smooth 
Nails, hair pins, wire, keys, needles opening) 
Prisms Jars, giasses, bottles (various sizes) 
Straws, balloons, rubber darts Plates, saucers, pans 
Tube for siphon Tablespoons, teaspoons, knives 


* Phoebe James Products, Box 134, Pacific Palisades, California. 
* Ruth Evans, Childhood Rhythm Iecords, 326 Forest Park Avenue, Springfield 8, Massa 
chusetts. 
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Painting 
Powder tempera 
4 double easels or wall easels 
chipboard easels 15# 19” x 26” 
12 pounds powder tempera paint—variety of colors 
3 dozen brushes, flat, stiff bristle 1” and 1%”, and rubber set varnish 
brushes 1”, 12”, 2” 
Paper: unprinted news—18” x 24”, 24” x 36” 
colored newsprint 
want ad ‘section of newspaper 
wall paper 
construction 
towel box liners 
3 dozen containers for paint (milk cartons, plastic glasses, cans) 
Clips or clothespins for attaching paper to easels 
Sponge for clean-up 


Finger paint 
Gloss starch (3T, rounded, gloss starch, 4 cups boiling water, 4% cup soap flakes) 
Wheat paste 
Prepared commercial starches 
Drug bond Croll 30” or 36” wide) 
Kraft butcher wrapping, white (roll 30” or 36” wide) 
Sponge for clean-up 
Containers for color—glass jars with screw-top lids—holes in lids for shaking 
dry tempera paint on paper 
bowls for starch 
spoons for dispensing starch 


Sponge painting 


Cellulose sponge Calcimine paint 


Drawing 
Large colored chalk—assorted colors Manila paper 12” x 18”, 18” x 24” 
Crayons Chipboards for easels 


Modeling 
Clay 

30 pounds pottery clay, red and white clay, wet and pugged 
Clay container, covered stone jar, with wood cover, built-in metal containers 
Clay boards—6” x 6” or 6” x 8” 
Colored clay slips 
Soft-haired brushes for use with colored slips 
Rolling pin or 2” dowling for rolling clay 


Dough 
2 cups flour Food coloring 
1 cup salt knead, wrap in plastic bag 
2 T olive oil Assorted cookie cutters 
Buttons for eyes, feet, decorations 
Cutting and pasting 
Kindergarten crayons, large size Paste brushes 
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Newsprint 18” x 24” various colors 
wrapping paper 
Manila, 12” x 18” 
wall paper 
colored construction 12” x 18” 


Printing 


Scissors (4%”, blunt) 

1 gallon paste 

Discarded materials such as 
buttons, yarn, bits of cloth prints, 
beads, roving shells, ribbons, metal- 
lic papers, rafha, string, spools 


Miscellaneous articles for making print designs 


Corks 

Spools 

Blocks—string wrapped 

String dipped in tempera 
Paper 

Newsprint 


Yellow Manila 


Other materials 


12 plywood or masonite puzzles ( 
more complicated for later use) 


Potatoes 

Pieces of wood 
Calcimine paint 
Sponge for clean-up 


Colored construction 
White kraft paper 


cut in large pieces—5 to 7 for beginning, 


Boards with pegs (landscape shapes—trees, houses) 

Mechanical items (bolts, nuts, spacers, screws, lock and key, dials, kaobs) 
Materials with a variety of textures—other objects to feel 

Materials for making simple booklets 


chipboard cut to size 
papers—decorated by children 
yarn or cord to bind 


Teacher's materials 


Pair 10” shears 

Stapler 

Paper punch 

Adhesive tape 

Masking tape %4” 

Scotch tape 

Parafhin 

Straight pins, safety pins 

Tongue depressors 

Spoons for paint 

Yardstick 

Foot rule 

3 pounds gloss starch 
1 pound salt—if much dough 

work will need more—probably 
five pounds 
bottle olive oil (small) 
food colors (assorted ) 
pounds flour 
pounds wheat paste 


roll white butcher paper, 

24” . 36” 

package tissue paper, white 

colored tissue paper 

boxes cleansing tissue 

cellulose sponges 

brooms 

dust pans 

spools roving 

two-burner hot plate 

glass jars (quart size) for stor 
ing dry powdered tempera 

sheets tag board (for picture 
frames ) 

Assorted papers for mounted 
pictures 

mill screening 26” x 40” 

colored construction 26” x 40” 

dawn flake 26” x 40” 

twin tone 26” x 40” 

tag board 26” x 38” 





HOW GOOD SCHOOL-HOME-COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS AID THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM * 


In the early days of public education the school was an integral part 
of the community around it. Many teachers in the local schools were 
born and reared in the community. Frequently they lived in the homes 
of patrons of the school district. Many social and civic functions were 
customarily held in the schoolhouse which thus became a natural center 
for community life. 

The growth of urban centers changed the informal, close relations 
between teachers and parents. As school plants increased in size, pupils 
were drawn from a larger region. Often teachers accepted assignments 
in communities where they were strangers, unfamiliar with local cus 
toms. With improved means of transportation, many teachers today live 
at some distance from the place they teach. 

To meet the present-day need for bringing the school closer to the 
home and community, school administrators have taken steps to further 
mutual co-operation. To this end parent-teacher conferences are held, 


social gatherings of parents and teachers and discussion and study 
groups are sponsored. The school’s objectives—increasing children’s 
emotional security, stimulating their intellectual development, extend- 
ing their social skills and relationships, and providing for safety—are all 
aided when school, home, and community work together for young 


children. 


INCREASING CurILpREN’s EMOTIONAL SECURITY 


During a child’s first year in school he must learn to make adjust- 
ments to many new situations. In his preschool years he has generally 
been almost entirely in the company of his mother or other members 
of the immediate family, relying upon them for help, entertainment, 
and companionship. The day he enters school, he begins to transfer his 
dependence to another adult in the more impersonal setting of the 
group. At school, too, a child may find many new materials and equip- 
ment which may weaken his self-confidence if he feels unsure of his 
ability to use them. The presence of other children may both attract 


1 Prepared by Sybil Richardson, Jane Stryker, Dorothy Swatszell, and Eva Riecks, chairman. 
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him and repel him. Their activities may interfere with his wishes and 
interests as they share materials or demand attention from the teacher. 

Certain children have had many opportunities before they enter 
school to learn to work and play with other children; others have had 
few such opportunities. Thus children’s pest experiences at home and 
in play groups have given them different . ..diness for the new experi- 
ences encountered at school. Modern schools devise many ways to 
maintain the emotional security of children by cushioning the transi- 
tion for those to whom the adjustment is particularly dificult by build- 
ing their self-confidence and by inspiring parents’ confidence in the 
school. 


MAKING THE TRANSITION From Home to SCHOOL 


Many schools set aside several days before the opening of school for 
registration of entering children. During these days, parents bring their 
children so that both may meet the teacher together. Since registration 
is spaced over several days the teacher has time to get acquainted with 
each child, to show him the materials and equipment of the school, 
and to talk with him about the routines and activities of the school day. 
As he hears his mother and teacher discuss details of the school, any 
apprehensions the young child may have about school are greatly re- 
duced. Many teachers have found that a child’s unhappiness during 
the first days in school is virtually eliminated by this plan. In some 
schools, groups of mothers and children are invited for each half day 
of the registration period. This permits mothers as well as children to 
become acquainted with one another and to become familiar with the 
school environment. Sometimes teachers help one another so that one 
teacher may meet with a small group of parents while the other is 
observing and guiding the children in play activities. 

Knowing the teacher informally and becoming acquainted with the 
school in company with their mothers helps most children to feel secure 
and comfortable in school. While this practice is used most frequently 
by kindergarten teachers, it would be as appropriate in helping older 
children look forward eagerly to the new school year. 


Burtpinc CuriLpRen’s SELF-CONFIDENCE THROUGH 
ScHoot ACTIVITIES 


Attending school may weaken a child’s self-confidence or may open 
avenues through which he may find a new sense of adequacy and 
competency. Planning by parent and teacher through conferences helps 
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minimize the uncertainties that many children feel about school. Some 
teachers schedule conferences early in the school year for the parents 
of those children who are slow to adjust to the group. The child’s 
presence during part of the conference may help to allay his anxieties 
as he receives encouraging approval from mother and teacher for what 
he has made and done at school and begins to understand that neither 
will betray his confidences. When the child is out of earshot the 
parent and teacher may also discuss the child’s interests and experi- 
ences at home. Through conferences with parents teachers gain many 
clues regarding ways they may help children participate in school with 
comfort and confidence. The teacher may suggest that the child bring 
a favorite toy to school to comfort him in an unfamiliar setting. 


INsprRING PARENTS CONFIDENCE IN THE SCHOOL 


Because some parents are unfamiliar with the school activities they 
may raise questions that cause doubts in children’s minds. As a result 
many young children may begin to feel unsure about their parents’ 
approval of school or the teacher. These misgivings are often reflected 
in children’s half-hearted and reluctant participation in classroom 
activities. Some children are chagrined or made self-conscious by a 
parent's thoughtless comments about the paintings or objects they have 
made at school and that they bring home. Periodic meetings to famil 
iarize parents with the schools’ plans and activities, therefore, are essen- 
tial in maintaining the children’s feeling of security at school. The 
support of others in the group gives parents additional assurances that 
they could not obtain from conferences with the teacher alone. As 
parents feel confident of the teacher's goodwill and professional com 
petency, their children reflect increasing trust and confidence in her. 


Participating in activities with the children gives parents more 
understanding and confidence in the school than merely talking in 
conferences or meetings. Some teachers invite parents to accompany 
children on walks or study trips. As parents help to plan and supervise 
these educational experiences they gain many insights into their child's 
interests and needs. At other times, parents may take part by telling 
stories to the children, playing accompaniments for their singing or 
rhythms, displaying collections or hobbies, or showing the children how 
a baby sister is bathed and dressed. Many teachers invite small groups 
of parents to observe the children on a specific hour and day when the 
children may be engaged in construction activities or dramatic play. 
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The teacher gives the parents some background by describing what has 
led up to the activities and suggests several questions to direct their 
observation. A discussion period in which the parents may raise ques 
tions and share their observations follows. Many parents report that 
participation and planned observations have helped them build rapport 
with their children. Instead of the perfunctory questions, “What did 
you do in school today?” parents are able to talk about the class work 
intelligently and to stimulate the children’s interest. 

Children who feel insecure and are preoccupied by uncertainties 
about their school experiences cannot take advantage of the many 
opportunities for learning that they find at school. Especially for the 
young child, parent understanding and approval of his school life are 
essential in enabling him to interact with the teacher, the other chil 
dren, and the materials and activities around him. Teachers’ efforts to 
co-operate with parents create happier and better adjusted children who 
are able to learn with zest and satisfaction. 

Parents have continuing responsibility for their children’s develop 
ment. Children’s opportunities for intellectual stimulation are to a 
large extent dependent upon parents’ understanding of children’s needs, 
interests, and ways of learning. Much insight and understanding of 
the child’s educational program can be gained by a parent visiting the 


classroom and the school frequently. Only in this way can parents 


become sensitive to the many learnings that are going on and how 
each child is responding. Schools use various means to help parents 
understand their children’s intellectual development, to remove blocks 
to learning, and to reinforce children’s learning. 


Hevpinc Parents UNpersTaNp THE Cup's 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Early in the year a group conference can acquaint parents with the 
school’s plans for a particular group of children, emphasizing the 
many provisions for the children’s intellectual development. A_ bro 
chure describing typical activities in kindergarten is often distributed, 
with the teacher highlighting the school’s goals and the desired out 
comes in children’s understandings, attitudes, and skills. 

Teachers may point up some of the ways skills and knowledge begin 
to develop as follows: 

1. Knowledge and understanding of the immediate environment emerge as 


children explore activities around them, such as the building of a house, 
paving of streets, planting gardens, and caring for pets 
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2. Accurate auditory and visual discrimination is stressed as children play 
“Hen and Chicken,” “Mother Cat and Kitten,” or “Dog and Bone.” 
They learn to imitate sounds found in poems and stories, take part in story- 
telling, saying of rhymes, playing color games, as “Pin the Ball.” These 
learning experiences are basic to learning to read and write. 

. Language facility grows as children report facts to the group, tell stories, 
and relate incidents from home and play. 

. Understanding of number is stimulated through such activities as counting 
crackers, milk containers, fruit juice glasses; comparing sizes of blocks or 
books, building a number vocabulary through needs that develop in con- 
versation or dramatic play or through such games as “Touch one thing 
and one thing more.” 

Parents are invited, perhaps in groups of five or six or individually, 
to observe children in the classroom. A group conference may have 
set the background for this or the teacher may briefly talk with the 
group preceding the classroom visit. She will point up the objectives 
of kindergarten education and how she has made provisions for de- 
veloping many intellectual goals. Observation should be followed by 
a short discussion and an individual conference is arranged for the 
mother who wants to talk specifically abcut her child. Teachers make 
clear the function of the different activities and that the intellectual 
aspects are implicit as children approach and use challenging materials 
in accomplishing a variety of purposes. 

Handicaps that are blocks to learning should be pointed out to 
parents early in the child’s school life. In meetings before the child’s 
entrance in school, parents are encouraged to have each child given a 
general physical examination. Special examinations of the eyes, ears, 
organs of speech, and co-ordination may be indicated for certain chil- 
dren. The many factors other than physiological that may hamper 
children’s learning are also discussed. The importance of minimizing 
competition between brothers and sisters and the effect of parents’ 
anxiety about children’s success is stressed. Parents are helped to see 
also that irregular school attendance or prolonged absences hamper the 
child’s adjustment to school while plenty of rest and good nutrition aid 
the child to learn happily and easily and that when}a problem is ham 
pering a child’s effective learning, the parent or teacher should ask 
for a conference to build mutual understanding and agreement so they 
can work together to find ways of dealing with the problem. 

UNDERSTANDING AND REINFORCING THE Cup's LEARNING 
Experiences AT Home 

Various types of group experiences are planned for parents to further 

understandings of the kinds of learning activities children have at 
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school and how these may be reinforced at home. A few that have been 
effective are described: 


1. 


2. 


An arts and crafts workshop in which parents use clay, papier maché, 
finger paint, colored chalk or easel paint just as the children do 

Field trips to such places of interest as the harbor, zoo, farm, or library 
taken by parents and children to add to their information. Miss X, for 
instance, sent notes home a day or two before a special event suggesting 
that the children be taken to see the new streamliner train that was to go 
through the city at 8:15 a.m. As the children came into the room later 
many were bubbling over with all they had seen. The teacher found many 
ways to clarify and enlarge the children’s information. Soon a block train 
emerged and the group was playing train. Miss X showed a ten-minute 
film: “Bobby Takes a Trip.” For several days, trains became the stimulation 
for many activities with paint, scissors, wood and tools, blocks, books, and 
pictures 


. An exhibit of suitable Looks, records, or play materials which help answer 


parents’ questions about what to buy for chiidren’s use at home to stimulate 
worth-while interests 


. A music workshop in which parents create songs and use rhythmic and 


melodic instruments to accompany singing 


. A work session in which parents make materials or equipment for children’s 


use at school 


. Study and discussion groups to evaluate radio and television programs, 


comic books or such topics as how parents may show a genuine interest in 
their children’s activities, using these as clues to extend children’s experi 
ences; the importance of speaking well of school personnel at home; the 
need for providing pets and how children may assist in caring for them; 
the significance of observing and discussing activities of the postman, milk 
man, a street repair crew, and various workmen about the community 


. Open House during the fall and spring for parents of kindergarten and 


preschool children to become acquainted with the room, equipment, mate 
rials, and types of activities 


. Social affairs in which parents share such experiences as a Thanksgiving 


party at which children serve food they prepare, or a day to “See Us Play” 
when children show the physical development activities, games, and uses 
of material outdoors that contribute to all-round growth of the child. Assist 
ing with special projects at school. The following dramatizes such an inci- 
dent: The door opens and in comes Susan. 

“Mother is coming over at half-past nine to help us bake our cookies.” 

“We are glad your mother could help us this time, Susie. We will have 
to plan our morning’s work. Do you know when the clock says half-past 
nine? 

“No,” choruses several voices. 

“Let us set our play clock and watch the big, real clock help us to get to 
half-past nine.” 

Since cookie mix was to be used, Miss White read the directions to the 
group and plans were made for mixing the cookie dough. Various children 
took responsibility for different jobs. Mrs. Green, Susan’s mother, came just 
in time to hear the children counting the cookies they had cut out ready to 
be baked. The group then walked with Mrs. Green and Miss White the 
two blocks to Susan’s home to bake the cookies. The kindergarten set the 





. 
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play clock when they left to see how long they would be gone. This was 
checked against the other clock on their return. “It took 10 minutes to bake 
the cookies and half an hour to go to Susan’s house and back.” Arithmetic 
in action as well as the building of geographical place concepts, skills in 
following directions, accepting courtesies and working with others, were 
some of the outcomes of this experience. 

Individual conferences—scheduled—snatched—telephoned—at the 
market—offer unlimited opportunities to teachers and parents to plan 
for extending the child’s intellectual growth as a part of his total 
development. The teacher's anecdotal observations, records of partici- 
pation in activities, evidences of special interests, and samples of the 
child’s use of materials, all are shared with the parents in‘ conferences. 

In other instances, the mother and teacher sit down together and 
talk informally about the child. The child may be demonstrating un- 
usual talent in some field as in art when the child creates unusual 
pictures with paint, or in music, when the child sings unusually well 
and is so interested that the parent may want to plan music lessons. 
Together, the teacher and parent can think of ways to nurture talents 
both at home and at school. 

Parents become aware of achievements in learning as children in 
their out-of-school hours carry out their ideas for doing or making 
something. Parents are encouraged to observe and study evidences of 
their children’s all-round development and to value, in addition to 
academic learnings, behavior that indicates satisfactory social, emotional, 
and physical development. 

EXTENDING AND ENricuinc Curpren’s Soctat SKILLS 

The development of children’s social relationships is one of the basic 
objectives of kindergartens and one for which the public has been 
willing to support kindergartens out of public funds. Opportunities 
for extending social relationships and skills vary with the needs of the 
children, the parents, and the community setting. Teachers use many 
conferences and meetings to build parents’ friendly attitudes toward 
school, to extend children’s friendships, to help the family make new 
friends, and to reinforce home-school ties. 

Burtpinc Frenpty Arrrrupes Towarp THE SCHOOL 

In one school in order to build friendly attitudes toward school, 
mothers of entering children were invited to a tea and discussion by 
other mothers of the school. A map of the school district with the loca- 
tion of the children’s homes indicated on it by thumb tacks was on 
display. As the mothers arrived, they wrote their names on slips of 
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paper and pinned them on for easy identification. As they waited for 
others to arrive, they gathered around the map, locating their homes 
and those of their neighbors. They introduced themselves to each other 
and chatted until the group was called together. Both the parent chair 
man and the teacher led the discussion. 

Chairman: “We ‘old mothers’ have invited you here today so that 
we may welcome you into our Mothers’ Group. Our children will live 
together here during this year, and many will go through school to 
gether. Children will make friends in the group, and some of the 
children will wish to visit back and forth at home. Many characteristics 
of our own child may appear to change, temporarily at least, as he gets 
other ideas from Robert or George. Too, it will not only be friendships 
that are formed; animosities (temporary we hope) and rivalries will 
develop. This is inevitable. Strong, self-reliant personalities can be 
developed only through give-and-take with other persons. For all of 
this the teachers will need your co-operation. You will hear much of 
what your child is learning, doing, and feeling that he does not tell us 
at school. We will be aware here of learnings and feelings that he may 
not be reporting to you. Mrs. B. has arranged hours at which she can 
confer with you. Any pressing or emergency matter should, of course, 
be briefly reported at once so that she may be aware of it. Discussion 
time can then be arranged during out-of-teaching hours. 

“You were invited here before the beginning of school so that we 
may talk about anything that you feel will make your child’s coming 
into his group more comfortable”—( pause ) 

(Mrs. B., the teacher, has now become the discussion leader.) 

Mrs. Y.: (anxious expression). “Should I stay with Robert on his 
first day? He doesn’t like to go to parties without me, but he has at last 
learned to stay alone at Sunday school.” 


Mrs. B.: “We want all of the children to feel comfortable on their 


first day at school—yet it is a step forward if Robert can stay without 


you. Let's assume that when you are ready to go if he seems anxious 
or signs of panic appear you stay for a while. He might be able to 
accept your waiting in the office or outside. When there is doubt about 
any child’s willingness to stay, knowing that we are in touch with you 
is reassuring to the child.” 

Mrs. L.: “Some of the children who are entering know each other 


already because they were in school together before but Kathy will 
know no one. Do you think this will be a big handicap?” 
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Mrs. B.: “Not necessarily—some children make friends quickly and 
we can help them. I am glad you spoke of it, as I will try to draw 
Kathy into play with others when I know her and her interests and 
which children she is drawn to.” 

Mrs. R.: “I live not far from you, Mrs. L., I noticed by the map. 
We might arrange a visit for the girls if they are attracted to each 
other.” 

Mrs. B.: “Are there others who feel the way Mrs. L. does—about 
their children not having been in school together before?” 

Mrs. R.: (Indicating the mother sitting beside her) “We have a 
problem-—Hillery and Gail went through nursery school together and 
now want to be together constantly. Neither of them will let the other 
have other friends. The nursery school teachers at first did not think 
this disturbing, but it gave them some concern last year.” 

Mrs. D.: “Diana would have liked to play with Hillery and Gail at 
nursery school but she has felt best accepted by Stephanie.” 

Mrs. B.: “Ordinarily we would expect children in kindergarten to 
extend their friendships as they meet new children.” — 

Some general discussion followed. 

Mrs. B.: “These are matters which can be ironed out, I think, with 
your help.” (pause) 

Mrs. S.: “I should like to ask about what the children wear. I like 
to dress Ellen in slacks in cold weather. But when she was here for 
registration the other day one of the children asked whether she was 
a boy or a girl.” 

Mrs. B.: “Maybe that is because she has very short hair. Several of 
the girls do wear slacks in cold weather. It seems a sensible dress for 
out-of-door play on swings and bars. It might be important, too, for 
Ellen to wear dresses frequently enough that the other children have 
no doubt about her sex.” 

Some discussion followed concerning children’s clothing. 


Mrs. B.: “If there are further questions I shall be around for the 
next hour to talk to any of you privately.” 

Mrs. L.: “I would like to speak to you about my child, Larry, who 
has a defective ear. The outer ear is being rebuilt but the work will not 
be completed for another year. Larry is terribly sensitive about it and 
hesitant about going into groups of children. He gets along well with 
adults and will explain to them about the ear—but children find it hard 
to understand and have made comments that hurt him. After the oper- 
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ation his brother told him that he looked worse than ever. He knows 
no other children in the group. What can we do?” 

Mrs. B.: “Please bring him directly to me when he enters on the 
first day and I will look out for him.” 

Some further conversation followed. 

As Mrs. B. walked home she thought: “I must be alert to Robert 
and his mother when they enter on the first day; locate Kathy, also, 
and try to make her feel comfortable. | must study the friendship of 
Hillery and Gail, its effect on Diana and Stephanie, for there seemed 
a note of resentment in the voice of Diana's mother. I myself shall have 
to be the security for Larry to help him build bridges from his conf 
dence in adults to confidence in children.” 


ExTENDING CHILDREN’S FRIENDSHIPS 


When the friendships of one or two children are extended this tends 
to set in motion a series of changes among all members of the group. 
When Mrs. B decided to extend the friendships of Hillery and Gail, 
she asked Hillery’s mother to a conference. 

Mrs. C. took the initiative with a direct approach: “Tell me, does 
Hillery talk a blue streak all the time at school?” 

Mrs. B.: “No. Hillery talks a normal amount in group discussions 
and her ideas are good and well-expressed.” 

Mrs. C.: “Well, she talks constantly at home until we are nearly 
crazy.” 

Mrs. B.: (She had taught both of Hillery’s brothers) “Could she be 
bidding against the males in the family—her two older brothers?” 

Mrs. C.: “Yes, and her sister two-and-a-half years old is not a com 
panion to her yet.” 

Mrs. B.: “Her friendship for Gail, which you spoke of as excluding 
all other children, has concerned us. Hillery’s bidding for attention by 
talking at home may be related to her behavior with Gail at school. 
If we can understand one problem, we may be able to understand 
and help the other.” 

Mrs. C.: “What does she do at school?” 


Mrs. B.: “She and Gail are exclusive of others and whisper a great 
deal what they call ‘secrets.’ The others resent this, which is limiting 
Hillery’s social growth. Besides, they tend to hurry through all activities 


” 


so they can run to the washroom and ‘tell secrets.’ 
Mrs. C.: “No, I don’t like that. I don’t want her to be that way.” 
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Mrs. B.: “Can you help me know why she feels this need for Gail?” 

Mrs. C.: “Well, she has no other girls to play with at home or in 
our neighborhood.” 

Mrs. B.: “Are other girls from the school group invited to visit her 
occasionally?” 

Mrs. C.: “No, I never have done that, but I can.” 

On the following Thursday the children were told that Sandra 
would visit Hillery that afternoon. As if in anticipation, Hillery and 
Sandra worked and played together all morning. Gail, without Hillery, 
sought Diana's friendship, but found it no fitting substitute. At ten 
o'clock Gail proposed to Diana that they pull all name tags off the 
children’s lockers. During the day, children continued to report Gail’s 
misdeed. The teacher explained, “I think it’s because Gail feels un- 
happy today. When we are unhappy we sometimes do things we 
shouldn't do. I really think that what Gail needs is a friend to go home 
with her or to go to visit someone.” This explanation apparently satis- 
fied the children and enabled them to continue feeling friendly and 
tolerant to Gail. Before leaving school the teacher called Gail’s mother, 
saying: “Hello, Mrs. R. We've missed you since Christmas and the 
arrival of the new baby. I called to warn you that you may notice some 
upset in Gail. Her long-time friend, Hillery, has taken Sandra home 
for lunch.” 

Mrs. R.: “I knew something was the matter. She came home storm- 
ing, and said she didn’t want to go back to school. I haven't been able 
to have friends in since the new baby at Christmas. But I shall soon, 
if you'll suggest whom she might like. I’m glad you called.” 

As Mrs. B. thought over her day, she made some mental notes: 

“Is the problem of Hillery and Gail really the need of more girl 
companionship, or does it have other and deeper causes? Widening the 
girls’ friendship will take a consistent program, not just one visit. 
Friends visiting each girl will have to be selected carefully by parent 
and teacher. 

“Study Diana more closely. Why was she such an easy prey for 
Gail’s suggestion to destroy the name tags?” 


Hevpmnc Famities To Maxe New Farrenps 


Some kindergartens are picnic-inviting by the nature of their rooms 
and playgrounds. A supper or Sunday mid-day picnic after religious 
services offers high returns in father-attendance and family participation. 
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It is an affair in which older and younger children can participate 
with the young child in his school. Most Americans enjoy a picnic and 
there is a feeling of ease difficult to duplicate in more formal meetings. 

Fathers carry out the light kindergarten chairs and tables to supple 
ment those improvised from yard equipment. Each family brings its 
picnic basket with lunch and milk for the children and a tablecloth or 
paper table cover. Mothers brew hot coffee in the coffee urn, and ice 
cream and cookies are contributed by the P.T.A. 

Supported by a committee chosen for dependability, the teacher is 
free to be hostess. She sees that lone families are drawn to others, and 
that families unknown to each other, but whose children are close 
friends, are introduced. The well-equipped school playground with 
jungle gym, the bouncing boards, the wagons and tricycles, parallel 
bars and sand-piles are as much enjoyed by older as by the younger 
children. The older children, indeed, treasure a secret longing to use 
the equipment. The younger children display to their parents their new 
learnings—how hand-over-hand they can swing from ring to ring, how 
they and their friends pump together in the swings—how four can 
jump together on the bouncing boards—where they build with 
blocks—paint at the easel—and where they make things of wood. 

One teacher said after being hostess at such a party: “Never have I 
been so successful in a public relations event with so little trouble. 


I had only to see that the yard equipment was clean and provide brown 
paper for those who forgot the tablecloth.” 


Remrorcinc Home anp Scnoor Ties 

Another school reinforced home and school ties by giving a Christmas 
party which was the most successful the kindergarten had ever had. 
Where children have many parties, the main reason for giving a school 
party was that each child might have his mother to himself, apart from 
siblings, and share with her his school and his friends. A between 
meals party was avoided by making the party serve as the children’s 
five o'clock supper. The party was a joint affair involving both mothers 
and staff. Every mother served on one of the committees to provide 
decoration of rooms, hot casserole dish, milk, celery and carrot sticks, 
buttered bread for children, ice cream and cookies for children’s dessert, 
coffee and fruitcake for the mothers. 

The teachers made place cards and arranged the room for a pleasant 
companionable supper. They taught the children traditional Christmas 
songs to be sung with the parents and helped the children decorate 
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their Christmas trees. The school bought as a Christmas gift a tricycle 
to be used by all the children. On Monday the committee on decoration 
arrived with greens and boughs, and all week this fragrance was en- 
joyed. When mothers and children arrived at five o'clock, each child 
helped his mother put away her wraps and found her “place” beside his 
at the supper table. The parents gathered to talk or explored the play- 
ground with their child. When all had arrived, and there was one hun- 
dred per cent attendance of both mothers and children, the parents 
went to the supper tables while the children joined the teachers in a 
group to sing Christmas songs. Parents entered into the singing so 
that it was a community sing rather than a children’s performance. 
One of the mothers told a Christmas story. The gift tricycle was rolled 
in amid oh’s and ah’s but quickly whisked outside until after supper. 
The children had supper beside their mothers, who were served coffee 
and fruitcake. As each child finished, he was excused to go outside 
for a ride on the new tricycle, while the mothers relaxed with coffee 
and cake. The two teachers took turns supervising the children in the 
play yard. It was now dusk. The playground was lighted artificially 
by the ground and street lights. Playing in the dusk at school added a 
new and mysterious note, while not too far away the brightly-lighted 
tree shone reassuringly from the window. Indoors the mothers relaxed 
and became more friendly over their coffee. 


Prorectinc Cui_pren’s HeaLrtTH AND SAFETY 


Teachers are always concerned about the safety and health of chil 
dren. While life at school can contribute to children’s physical welfare, 
the major responsibility for this important development rests with 
parents and finally with the community. To do the best job of pro- 
moting safety and health, the school, home, and community need to 
work together, each sharing responsibility. The teacher can initiate 
many activities that help children practice safety at home and at school, 
that make the community safer for children, and that deepen parents’ 
understanding of health practices. 


Practicinc SAFETY AT SCHOOL 


The importance of safety is continually emphasized at school. Chil 
dren enjoy cleaning up after their work and take pride in putting toys 
away, washing easels, storing floor blocks, and cleaning off tables where 
clay and finger paint have been used. The teacher uses this to point 
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up many learnings about safety and to help children feel responsible 
for the prevention of accidents and discomfort to others. 

In the fall, Miss Peters discussed with her principal ideas about safe 
living in the schoolroom. When the mothers were invited to a meeting 
the second week of school, Miss Peters wore her prettiest cotton print, 
made some of her favorite cookies, and helped the mothers get ac- 
quainted while they sipped punch and ate cookies. The school prin 


cipal discussed some of the year’s goals for this group of children. 


Miss Peters described how she was going to work to have children feel 
responsible for their own safety and the part which clearing away after 
the work period plays in safety practices. 

Robert's mother was most enthusiastic for she had been trying to 
get her son to put his toys away at home. She was sure if the teacher 
encouraged him he would want to do so at home. Other mothers reacted 
similarly, and at the end of the meeting they agreed that all would 
work together to achieve this goal. Mary Peters went home tired and 
elated. She had dreaded this first meeting, but now she knew she 
could handle individual conferences because the parents had been so 
friendly and resourceful. 


INsuRING SAFETY IN THE COMMUNITY 


At the first conference Mrs. Endy discussed with Susan's mother the 
child’s need for more independence. The teacher pointed out that 
Susan was expected to put on her own wraps and to choose her own 
work each day at school. Knowing that Susan’s mother brought her to 
school every day, Mrs. Endy suggested that Susan might walk to school 
alone, since children need to feel independent early and to recognize 
adult confidence in them. However, Susan's mother continued to bring 
her to the school entrance and to meet her at the end of each day. 
Susan was not the only child escorted to school each day and the 
teacher realized that under the circumstances she could not urge inde 
pendence for these children. The trafic was heavy on the boulevard 
and there were no signals to aid pedestrians. Mrs. Endy continued to 
help the children at school in as many ways as possible to further the 
development of responsibility. 

At the second conference the children’s opportunities for growth in 
independence was brought up again by Susan's mother. She reported 
progress at home and she wanted the teacher to know that she and 
the other mothers with the same problem had met several times with 
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the P.T.A. safety chairman. The P.T.A. was asking for a study of the 
crossing and Susan’s mother was confident that before too many weeks 
had elapsed the city would install crossing signals. She told Mrs. Endy 
how eager she was for this to happen. She realized how much Susan 
needed to feel that she was independent and able to do what other 
children do. 


UnNpersTaANpDING Heattru Practices 


At the meeting for new staff members the principal had said that 
the classroom teachers were responsible for helping parents understand 
the health program. Marian Hamner, the new kindergarten teacher in 
the group, was bewildered and frightened. She didn’t know the health 
program herself, so how could she discuss it with parents. After the 
meeting Mary Gates sought her out and suggested that the three 
teachers of the youngest children have ltinch and discuss the principal's 
suggestion. After lunch Marian felt better and on their way back to 
school decided she did like the school after all. The teachers had agreed 
to ask the school nurse to speak to the parents. The nurse was a friendly, 
capable person and knew the school health program thoroughly. Mary 
Gates had said she would call the nurse and ask her help sometime 
during the first two weeks of school. Marian offered to get the invi 
tations ready, and Elizabeth Burt volunteered to help some mothers 
plan a social time at the end of the meeting. 

On the day of the meeting the nurse discussed the importance of 
rest and sleep to children. Because adjustment to the school routine 
requires much energy, children who were accustomed to napping 
should continue to do so and those who were fatigued should rest at 
the end of the day. She urged parents not to let television programs and 
other recreation prevent the children from receiving sufficient sleep. 
The parents asked many questions and seemed interested in immuni 
zation also. They were told that notices would be sent home when 
children could be immunized. Since this is a voluntary program, parents 
might take advantage of it or not. It was stressed that children can be 
protected from serious contagious diseases even though they are exposed 
to infection in many school and community groups. The nurse dis- 
cussed the importance of good hearing and vision, too, and pointed out 
the role of playground equipment for developing large muscles. The 
nurse visited with parents during the social hour, and Marian met 
parents of her pupils because each teacher had tea with the mothers 
from her own classroom. 
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This meeting was gratifying to the teacher, the nurse, and the prin 
cipal. Parents gave many suggestions for future meetings including a 
panel discussion by dentist, oculist, and school doctor. Another was 
that mothers meet in small groups and share their thinking on regu 
lating rest and sleeping, time for viewing television programs, and diet 
and eating problems. Marian was delighted with the meeting and she 
was grateful to the principal, nurse, and her co-workers for their sensi 
tivity to her need. She was impressed with the parents she had met 
and knew she would enjoy teaching their children. 


Tue New Approacu 


Teachers have opened the school doors ard work with parents in 
many ways. They are beginning to meet parents before children enter 
school so that school and home are united in their plans. Teachers 
meet with parents in groups and in conferences so that they may learn 
more about all children and discover the uniqueness of each child. 
Parents and teachers, too, join in many social and community affairs so 
that they understand and come to like one another as persons. 

All of these activities bring new responsibilities to teachers and make 
new demands upon their time and energies. Teaching takes more hours 
when it entails conferences with 30 parents, study groups in the after 
noon, and evening meetings. All of these demand new skills with 
which most teachers have not been given help in their professional 
training. Principals and teachers find that they must learn these skills 
in action and often are concerned about the mistakes they may make 
while learning. 

With many pressures, teachers sometimes long for former days 
when they worked alone with children. Teachers who have extended 
and deepened their relationships with parents, however, find richer 
satisfaction in teaching. For parents know about their children, and 
from their own lives bring new perceptions to teachers. The teacher is 
no longer alone but has a strong and devoted ally, as interested as she 
is in watching each child’s growth. The bright saying of one child, the 
discovery of rhythm by another, and the painting of another are more 
delightful when shared by interested adults. Work with parents brings 
a dimension to teaching in which teachers discover greater satisfactions 
and develop new depths to their own personalities. 
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